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CHAPTER X. 
“MAN PROPOSES.” 


JUNE was now upon them. The “Grand Prix” was over, and 
fashionable Paris began to disperse. The Conroys, after a brief 
stay in London, had gone on to Audeley Chase, whence Frances 
wrote regularly though not very frequently. She had found her 
school sadly disorganised, and most of the scholars in arms 
against the clumsy medizval dress which their patroness wished 
to impose upon them. Mr. Riddell was beginning to feel a slight 
degree of low fever, which usually showed itself at this season of 
the year, and obliged him, most reluctantly, to seek refreshment 
at the sea-side at Dieppe or Havre, for he really hated to leave 
his dear girl behind, but then his duty to Zev demanded that he 
should preserve his health and strength. 

“Tam the last of my race,” he would say, as if he belonged to 
a historical family, “and if I were taken she would be unpro- 
tected in this rough world.” 

Meantime the dear girl turned and mended and darned, aided 
by Léontine, till her father’s wardrobe was ina state of complete 
repair. 

During this time Ogilvie honoured Mr. Riddell with various 
visits, not unfrequently asking his advice respecting the value of 
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sundry objects of art, antique trifles, and such like Jdzdelots, 
marks of esteem that confirmed that gentleman’s already high 
estimate of himself, until he grew quite patronising to his new 
friend. 

To May it seemed delightfully natural to see Mr. Ogilvie 
come in and out in an easy, unconventional way. His gifts of 
flowers, and frequent loan of books, brought wonderful enjoy- 
ment and variety into her life, with which he gradually and im- 
perceptibly entwined himself. It was a quietly pleasant time. 
Ogilvie occasionally sent admissions to the Théatre Francais or 
the Opera Comique, to Riddell and his daughter, where he 
almost always joined them, and discussed the play or the music 
between the acts, with May, who had grown so accustomed to 
him that she had ceased to feel his overpowering superiority 
and talked freely enough in his presence. Intellectually, this 
intercourse was extremely beneficial to a half-educated girl, the 
ultimate good perhaps was problematical. 

It was the last Sunday in the month, and the following Wed- 
nesday Mr. Riddell had arranged to leave home for ten days or 
‘a fortnight, and had gone out in the afternoon to leave his card 
at one or two houses, when Ogilvie rang at the entrance of the 
entresol. (He had for some time ceased to ask the concierge 
for Mr. Riddell.) The door was opened by May, in a very 
pretty out-door costume, a silver-grey barége, and a large black 
ace hat, with soft feathers, a couple of deep red carnations 
coquettishly fastened under the brim and over the right ear. 

“ My father is out,” she said, as soon as they had exchanged 
greetings. 

“And his daughter is going out,” said Ogilvie smiling. “I 
must not detain you,” but he crossed the threshold as he spoke. 

“Oh! Iam not obliged to go out immediately. I am going 
up to Madame Falk, and then to take Mademoiselle Perret to 
the Bois.” 

“Mademoiselle Perret?” repeated Ogilvie, motioning May 
with a polite wave of the hand towards the little sa/on, the door 
of which stood open. She mechanically returned to it. “She 
is your musical friend is she not—in the Rue C—— ?” 

“Yes, she always enjoys a walk in the Bois on Sunday, and I 
do not care to sit here alone.” 

“Or with Léontine for company ?” 
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“Léontine is out too.” 

Ogilvie looked at her keenly for a moment, and then averted 
his eyes. 

“So you are all alone? You arrange your flowers admirably,” 
looking round the pretty room. 

“ Your flowers, Mr. Ogilvie!” exclaimed May, with a sweet, 
smiling, upward look, while a wave of delicate colour passed 
over her cheek. “You are so very thoughtful in sending them. 
I seem quite rich when I am putting them in their places. Last 
year I had but a beggarly account of empty bowls and vases.” 

“Last year!” said Ogilvie, dreamily. “I did not know you 
last year. The world would seem quite strange now without 
you and your father,” he added after a moment’s pause. 

“Yes, it certainly would seem very strange to me,” she re- 
turned frankly. “I little thought, when I first met you, we 
should ever be such friends.” 

“And friendship is such a charming tie, strong and calm,” 
added Ogilvie. “I am looking forward with some dismay to a 
compulsory visit to England next week. I think, do you know, 
I am half-afraid my valuable services may be transferred from 
Paris to London.” 

“What! Must you leave Paris?” cried May in undisguised 
apprehension. 

“It may be so,” he returned, with a lingering, searching 
glance. “Yet I imagine it is possible your father might be 
induced to undertake some literary work there.” 

“T do not think anything will take him away from Paris,” said 
May, shaking her head. 

There was a pause. 

“Mr. Riddell leaves town on Wednesday,” resumed Osgilvie, 
“but he tells me that your friends upstairs will look after you.” 

“Yes—that is, they would; but Madame Falk thinks of going 
away to-morrow to some place in Normandy, and as Miss 
Barton goes with her, I do not think they will be back for ten 
days at least.” 

“Then you will be guzte alone? ” 

“Mademoiselle Perret will be here, at least I think so. I have 
said nothing to my father or Madame Falk about their move- 
ments, it would only put them out; each would want to stay 
with me.” 

1? 
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Ogilvie seemed to think for a minute. 

“Do you never go to the sea-side with Mr. Riddell ?” 

“ Never,” she returned shortly. 

“Your toilette is very becoming to-day,” was his next remark. 
“T ought to apologize for so personal an observation, but friends 
really interested in each other may indulge in a certain degree 
of freedom.” 

“Oh, yes! certainly, so long as it is a note of admiration,” 
returned May, smiling. 

“Would you not permit me to find fault, then ?” 

“Certainly I should, if you were quite good-natured and 
sincere about it.” 

“T believe I should be both, unless ” He stopped. 

“Unless what, Mr. Ogilvie?” asked May earnestly. 

“T shall tell you later! What a beautiful day, or rather even- 
ing! Suppose you throw Mademoiselle over, and come fora 
drive to St. Cloud with me. It would be charming in the woods 
there.” 

. “Yes. Iam sure it would be, but my father is coming and 
I must not be out, besides——lI cannot disappoint Mademoiselle 
Perret, she has so little pleasure.” 

“Then you consider it a pleasure to walk with you?” 

“For Mademoiselle Perret, yes!” replied May laughing. 

“So do I,” put in Ogilvie in a low voice. 

“And now, Mr. Ogilvie,” she continued, “I must pay my visit 
to Madame Falk or I shall be late for my appointment.” 

“Very well. May I accompany you, ‘chez Madame’?” 

“Yes, pray come. She will be very pleased to see you.” . 

She rose, and they left the apartment, May putting the key in 
her pocket. 

Madame Falk’s Sundays were always well attended. She 
was a very popular person—artists, male and female, of various 
nationalities, were at home there ; so were more solid bourgeois, 
and shrewd, though struggling lawyers ; she had a pleasant word 
for each. Journalists, of high and low degree, abounded ; and 
many a stray English governess, adrift on the surface of Parisian 
life, found comfort and encouragement at her fireside in winter ; 
rest and refreshing shade behind her “jalousies” in summer. 
To-day there were only a couple of American ladies, fresh from 
Yankee-land, and Madame Falk’s Cockney nephew. 
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“ My father is out, so I brought Mr. Ogilvie to see you, Madame 
Falk,” said May. 

“ Quite right, my dear,” in atone of approbation. “Very glad 
to see you, Mr. Ogilvie. Let me present you to Miss Melinda P. 
Gatcombe of the ‘Waxahatchie Eagle’ aud Mrs. Laurence 
Scully of the ‘Columbian Star” These ladies are deeply inte- 
rested in social matters, on which they are commissioned to 
report to their respective journals. Mr. Ogilvie isin the English 
diplomatic service, and behind the scenes in most political 
matters.” 

Having made this terrible avowal Madame Falk left her 
unfortunate guest in the hands of the tormentors, who imme- 
diately fell upon and rent him. 

Miss Melinda was a tall, thin, and exceedingly nasal spinster 
with a puckered, pallid face, while Mrs. L. Scully was a smiling, 
arch-eyed, golden-haired widow, accustomed evidently to abject 
submission on the part of the stronger sex. 

May bestowed her attention on the Cockney nephew whose 
three months’ experience in Paris had not yet enabled him to 
throw off his insular sauvazs honte. She was accustomed to 
meet him every Sunday, at least, at his aunt’s, and it was 
immense joy and relief to him, whenever he had a chance of 
speaking to her alone. He was soon in full flow of conversation,, 
confiding to her, in a low tone and with rapid utterance, the 
beastly way that fellow, the head clerk, behaved to him at the 
office. 

Madame Falk was looking very handsome in a res¢da grenadine 
and black lace, while Miss Barton in stiff black silk, her head 
bristling all over with steely-grey curls, had on her best com- 
pany manners, and sat on an uncompromising chair nursing 
Madame Falk’s pet cat Ivan, a great furry beauty, a present from 
Madame Zavadoskoi. To these enter Carr, who was very cordi- 
ally received, especially by Miss Barton. 

He only bowed to May, not attempting to disturb her con- 
versation with the young Englishman, and merely nodding to 
Ogilvie. 

“J did not think you were still in Paris, Mr. Carr,” said 
Madame Falk, giving him a cup of tea. 

“Tam rather surprised at finding myself here still,” he replied. 
“But some Australian friends have turned up, and I have done 
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more sight-seeing in a week than I managed in the three months 
I have been dawdling here before. However, I start to-morrow 
for Switzerland and the Italian Lakes, soI looked in to say 
good-bye, hardly hoping to find you, Madame Falk.” 

“Well, we are off to-morrow for a month,” observed Miss 
Barton, “ at least 7 shall be a month away, but my cousin runs to 
and fro to Paris, to pick up subjects and post her letters. And 
this dear creature must do the best he can without us,” stroking 
the cat. “ However May—Miss Riddell—will look after him, he 
is nearly as much at home in the extresol as here.” Carr, as in 
duty bound, admired the favourite, who accepted his advances in 
a dignified way. 

“ Madame Zavadoskoi and everyone except yourselves have 
disappeared,” resumed Carr, “ and you'll be gone to-morrow.” 

They talked a little longer of their friends’ various desti- 
nations. 

Then the fair American journalists, finding it was impossible to 
extract anything from the wary diplomate, rose and look leave ; 
as soon as they were gone, May followed their example. “I 
will come up as soon as I return,” she said, “and take your last 
instructions. When do you start—to-morrow ?” 

“ At ten:an unearthly hour!” returned Madame Falk. “Ican 
do almost anything but get up early!” 

“Ten is not so very early.” 

“Too early forme. It means getting up at seven. Where 
are you going, May ?” 

“To the Rue C—” 

“ May I come with you?” asked the nephew. 

“Yes, certainly,” and Carr fancied there was a tone, net 
exactly of pleasure, in her voice. Ogilvie, who had stood up, 
made a step forward, then paused and began to caress the cat 
and make enquiries as to his pedigree and history. 

When May left the room, followed by her radiant cavalier, 
Ogilvie bade his hostess good-day with some flattering words 
expressive of his hope of meeting her again, and bowed himself 
out. Carr was therefore left in possession of the premises. 

“Mr. Ogilvie is a good specimen of a cosmopolite English- 
man,” said Madame Falk, settling herself in a comfortable chair, 
“still he is supremely English, so collected, so infinitely master 
of himself, that one is tempted to doubt that he has left any 
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weeds of human weakness to disfigure the carefully gravelled 
paths of consideration along which he moves so deliberately !” 

“T don’t fancy he has any heart to vex him with impulses,” 
cried Miss Barton, with a severe nod. “Iam sure he could be 
implacably cruel.” 

“Well, not cruel, for cruelty’s sake,” returned Madame Falk. 

“ No—perhaps not,” said Carr with some hesitation. “He is 
a very distinguished man, and can be very agreeable, but I 
never forgot my first impression of him when I met him at the 
Conroys. I was almost startled by his likeness to Derrick 
Strange, one of the most desperate bushrangers that ever afflicted 
the colony. He had done some awful cruel things, and generous 
ones too. His gang was devoted to him, but he was taken at 
last. I remember seeing him brought through our station when 
I was a mere boy, and thinking him a sort of hero. After the 
party left our place, Derrick managed to get one hand free, 
snatched a revolver from the policeman who guarded him, shot 
him, and then blew out his own brains. He knew there was no 
chance for him.” 

“ How curious that a resemblance could exist between such a 
desperado and a highly polished, highly trained, honourable 
English gentleman!” said Madame Falk meditatively. 

“It is the accident of birth and education, Madame Falk! I 
can’t help fancying that Derrick was the making of a fine fellow, 
and I suspect if we could turn Ogilvie inside out we should find 
more than an exterior likeness between the honourable gentleman 
and the criminal. Ogilvie gives me the idea of knowing very 
clearly what he wants, and not stopping at trifles to get it.” = 

“T have always thought that careful training upon a well- 
planned system has a marvellously transforming power,” replied 
Madame Falk, who, in spite of her practicality in action, was a 
great theorist. 

Carr shook his head. “Believe me, nature is the strongest 
always ; training may modify, may direct certain powers into differ- 
ent grooves, but the force will act very much in the same way ; 
you can never kill self in some dispositions, nor does preaching 
and correcting, nor self-examination, do much good. To get up 
and act is the plan; one or two straightforward, kindly deeds 
are worth months of meditation in one’s own chamber. Then 
you must get hold of your own will, and there is the rub,” 
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“ Ah, yes! That is a tremendous question, Mr Carr.” 

“For my part,” said Miss Barton, “I believe one is born good 
or born bad, and few have the power to change themselves. 
Look at Madame Zavadoskoi! she had everything in the world 
to make her selfish—adored by mother, ruling her brothers, and 
if ever there were a set of young rips, her brothers were—and 
just see how kind and thoughtful and charitable s/e is.” 

“No doubt! but after giving away abundantly she has a large 
margin left!” 

“T donot know how it is, but you never seem able to do Madame 
Zavadoskoi justice, Esther,” cried Miss Barton in a huff. 

“ At all events she is a charming woman,” said Carr, smiling, 
“and a very affectionate mother. I am afraid Count Alexis 
has been playing very high since he came here.” 

“And will continue to play wherever he goes,” said Miss 
Barton. “ Russian men are terrible barbarians, they cannot exist 
without exterior excitement.” 

“There are plenty of men in other races just as bad, Miss 
Barton ; one must have an object, and to most—after ambition— 
play is the greatest excitement,” said Carr. 

“Which is yours, play or ambition ?” asked Madame Falk. 

“Certainly not play, a mild sort of ambition, perhaps.” 

“What is it? To throw off the British yoke and be an 
Australian dictator ? ” 

Carr laughed. 

“Nothing is further from my mind, or my desires. British 
rule is not a yoke. It may slip from us some day, not because 
we throw it off, but because it is not wide enough to hold us 
and no one cares to stretch it to fit the young giant that has 
outgrown it. No, Madame Falk, all I want is to help forward 
certain reforms, certain movements, and——to enjoy myself.” 

They floated on into’ sundry arguments, for they rarely 
agreed. Carr had scrambled up to manhood in a very acci- 
dental, and on the whole healthy, way,’and from nature he had 
gathered some idea of the vast and minute network of causes, 
influences, contacts, repulsions, that mould character and exercise 
reflex action on the will, while Madame Falk—living for years 
among a largely Latin race, profoundly believed in the codifica- 
tion of law in every direction, and had swept her mind so clear 
of tradition, that she was incapable of perceiving the odd har- 
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mony which sometimes underlies even contradiction. Carr 
often vexed her by what she considered his obstinacy and blind- 
ness to the beauty of rigid rules, yet she was amused, and on 
the whole pleased, that a young man with the world at his foot 
evidently liked to discuss and dispute with her. 

Miss Barton had been nodding over some knitting she had 
taken up, as she considered such talk sad waste of time, when 
Carr began to say good-bye. 

“I met Mr. Riddell as I was coming along here,” he said. 
“He is going to Dieppe on Wednesday ; if you are away too his 
daughter will have a lonely time of it.” 

“On Wednesday!” repeated Madame Falk. “He never 
mentioned the date of his going, I should have put off our trip 
if I had known this—poor child! it will be ¢vzste for her! I am 
surprised.” 

“Tam xot,” said Miss Barton, emphatically. “ You may be 
sure he is going away solely for his daughter’s good !” 

Carr laughed. 

“T must see if we cannot manage to induce May to come down 
to us,” remarked Madame Falk thoughtfully. 

“Yes, do!” exclaimed Carr with sudden earnestness. “I 
fancy she has a dull time of it, and there is something natural 
and graceful about her—she dances right well—I should like 
another waltz with her.” 

“ She is a dear!” cried Madame Falk. “I often wonder what 
will become of her. I don’t think Mr. Riddell has a relation in 
the world, at least not worth mentioning, or we should have 
heard of them, but he is just one of those men who will live for 
ever—he takes such care of himself. How utterly unlike him 
she is!” 

“Well, my dear Madame Falk, good-bye, I shall make a 
point of returning to Paris before I start for home as I intend it 
to be—and hope to see you and have a good report of your fair 
protégée. Good-bye, Miss Barton.” A hearty shake of the 
hand—and he was gone. 

“He is on the whole a very sensible young man,” was Miss 
Barton’s sentence as she gathered up Ivan in her arms, “ but I 
wish he and you would not argue and talk till the dinner is 
spoiled, and Adrienne dancing mad. I promised her she should 
go out at seven—and it is half-past now.” 
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“Oh, well—she may go as soon as she puts on the dishes— 
and, Sarah, I think if Mére Gilet would put a small bed for me 
in my room at ‘Le Moulin, you and I could manage there 
very well, and we might give your room to May—she would 
enjoy the farm—I don’t like the idea of leaving her here.” 

“Oh, whatever you like! I must see about dinner now.” 

Carr walked towards his hotel in deep thought—much that 
Madame Zavadoskoi had said coming back to his mind as he 
reflected on what had fallen from Madame Falk touching the 
uncertainty of May Riddell’s future. It was curious that as the 
image of the graceful girl, her pensive expression and earnest 
eyes, rose before him—so did the countenance of Ogilvie. Of 
course it was in no way remarkable that, associating as he did 
with that “old twaddler” Riddell, ie should call on Madame 
Falk, who was the Riddells’ most intimate friend, and at the 
same time tooas May. But he could not get rid of the idea 
that Ogilvie had intended to accompany Miss Riddell wherever 
she was going, and was disposed, if a quick and instantly 
screened glance told anything, to wring the young Cockney’s 
throat for presuming to thrust himself into the place Ogilvie 
had intended to occupy. Indeed, that so reserved and fasti- 
dious a man should bestow so much time and attention on 
such a “ wind-bag” as old Riddell had already puzzled Carr. 
And then to think of Ogilvie putting himself out of the way to 
walk with a nobody—who was neither brilliant nor important 
nor highly placed—it was at least remarkable. The fellow had 
good taste, however, Carr thought—measuring, man-like, a’ 
woman’s attractions by the power they exercised over his 
superior in years, experience and position, and he wondered he 
had not perceived before how very charming Miss Riddell was. 
How triumphant the soft pallor of her complexion, to which the 
varying colour gave so much interest—the restful quiet of her 
manner, which never seemed disturbed by any egoistic agitations 
—above all the complete freedom from self-consciousness—or 
any expectation of being made love to, which kept her tone to 
men and women exactly the same. Yes—any one might love 
her, only Carr was not disposed to fall in love just then— 
he was rather sick of all that sort of thing—only he hoped 
Ogilvie had no fancy for her. He was a dangerous man in 
every sense, and could hardly fail to work mischief if——but 
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this is all folly,” was Carr’s ultimate conclusion, “I am growing 
a driveller.” 
* * * * * * * 

“You'll be sure to persuade Mr. Riddell, May,” were 
Madame Falk’s last words next morning. “I shall be up next 
week and can take you back with me.” 

“Dearest Madame Falk! It would be only too delightful. 
I will ask Mr. Ogilvie to back me up, and my father is not going 
now till Friday or Saturday. He must wait for some letter from 
England, so that would give me only three or four days by 


myself. Don’t forget to send me a card to-morrow with your 
address,” 


CHAPTER XI. 
“pnusTr TO. DUST.” 


Mr. RIDDELL was more pliable than his daughter expected. 
She had prudently told him of Madame Falk’s invitation in 
Ogilvie’s presence, when they were dining with that gentleman 
at one of the pleasant restaurants on the Champs Elysées, the 
same day that Madame Falk had left town. 

“TI suppose you would like to go?” said Riddell, who was 
sipping a glass of excellent Sauterne. “You fancy the joys of a 
rural retreat! Believe me you will be bored to death! Of course 
you find our good friend a congenial companion, I do not; which 
makes a great difference. You and I like women of a different 
calibre. Hey, Ogilvie ?” 

“T must say I find Madame Falk extremely likeable,” returned 
Ogilvie, seeking May’s eyes to read gratitude in them ; “ she is a 
bright, capable woman.” 

“Yes. I suppose she is, but there is no accounting for taste. 
Well, my child, I'll see what can be arranged. It might bea 
nice change, and do you good. Zaz is enough for me.” 

“It is certainly very dreary for Miss Riddell to be left to 
herself completely.” 

“Yes,” added May; “even Mademoiselle Perret goes away 
next week.” 

“T shall feel obliged to stay behind to take care of you,” said 
Ogilvie. May laughed. 

“Tam afraid your work is too important to be interfered 
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with for so trifling an object,” she said. “Well, dear father, may 
I write to Madame Falk, and promise to return with her when 
she comes?” 

“T suppose I may as well say yes, as I generally do,” returned 
Mr. Riddell, with an air of resignation, and they soon rose from 
table. 

Mr. Riddell elected to sit and listen to some very lively songs 
at a café-chantant, while Ogilvie and May strolled up the 
beautiful avenue. 

“It is a heavenly evening,” he said. “Let us take a drive 
through the Bois. Your father will be quite well amused where 
he is for an hour or two. I told him not to wait for us.” 

May unhesitatingly accepted the offer. Ogilvie hailed one of 
the little open fiacres which abound in Paris, and they were soon 
en route. 


It was an exquisite evening, and long dwelt in May’s memory 
as the most charming experience she had till then ever known. 
Ogilvie seemed to lay aside all reserve, and spoke of his opinions, 
his convictions, his views and hopes, with a frankness that 
surprised and delighted her. Was it possible that a man so 
accomplished, so experienced, so superior, really intended to 


make a friend of her? This was indeed an honour. It seemed to 
stir her own intelligence, to fructify whatever seeds of knowledge 
and reflection she had been able to store up. With what 
flattering attention he listened to all she said, and seemed to find 
it very good! The delightful excursion was over but too soon, 
and on reaching the house they found that Mr. Riddell had not 
yet returned. 

“ And we might have had another hour!” exclaimed Ogilvie, 
in such a tone of genuine regret, that May coloured with 
pleasure. 

“TI am sorry too,” she said. “But it was a delightful drive, 
and I thank you for it heartily.” 

Ogilvie smiled. “The thanks are mine. I do not often find 
such a chance of exchanging ideas with my Egeria.” 

He lingered yet a moment under the porte cochére, and May, 
laughing at the idea of having any ideas to exchange, asked him 
to help in persuading her father to fulfil his promise to let her 
go to Madame Falk. 

“ A promise is a promise, is it not ?” 
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“Yes, of course ; only ” Here Mr. Riddell came up and 
made some remark about their being before him, adding, “It is 
very good of you to trouble yourself with a chit like this girl of 
mine.” 

“That is all he knows about it. Eh! Miss Riddell?” 
returned Ogilvie with a good humoured laugh, and then took 
leave of them. 

When May had taken off her hat and lace cape, she found her 
father had lit the lamp, and was scratching calculations on one 
of the scraps of paper of which he kept a goodly store in a large 
envelope, the cover of some huge circular. Mr. Riddell never 
bought anything he could possibly procure in any other way. 

“ How long did Madame Falk ask you to stay?” he asked 
looking up as May drew a chair, and brought her book to the 
light. 

“She did not mention any time, but Iam quite sure she will 
keep me as long as you are away.” 

“Ah! then of course you must return. I cannot do without. 
my little girl,” said Riddell, who seemed in high good humour 
“ Then, I think we will give Léontine the holiday she asked for. 
Then I shall have no mouths to fill for a fortnight except my own, 
and God knows ¢hat is easily done. Yes, my love! you shall go 
to our good friend—and enjoy yourself—if the kind of life 
pleases you.” 

“Thank you,” said May, simply. 

“If my agents in London remit my interest to-morrow, I shall 
be able to start on Friday. I am sure I don’t know what the 
fellows are about,” continued Mr. Riddell in a lofty tone, as if his 
business alone were enough to occupy a firm. “I ought to have 
received it on Saturday.” 

The days which followed were very happily employed by 
May in her own preparations, which were of a very simple kind 
and unavoidably limited. She was greatly exhilarated by the 
prospect of a change, as since she arrived from school in Paris 
she had never left it. 

Mr. Riddell’s reprehensible agents sent the cash as anticipated, 
and he made a little speech to Léontine, granting her the desired 
holiday, and was generally angelic. 

“Tam going to breakfast with Ogilvie to-morrow,” he said on 
the Wednesday following their dinner with that gentleman. 
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“He wants me to take up some work in London, something 
connected with translations, but I fear it is too mechanical for 
me. Besides, I am now so acclimatised to Paris that I do not 
know if I could live in the dense atmosphere of London. I fear 
it would not do. However, I shall hear all Ogilvie has to say. 
Really it is long since I met a man who suited me so well. He 
is highly cultivated, and quite on an intellectual footing with my- 
self. I feel, too, that he appreciates me, which ordinary men do 
not. I am sure if I could assist him in his diplomatic work it 
would give me great pleasure. So, May, my love, you need 
make no provision for my breakfast to-morrow.” 

This happy mood continued next day. 

Having dressed with his usual care, Mr. Riddell carefully 
locked up nearly all the loose money in his pocket, observing, “I 
shall only want a cab fare or so, and it is as well not to carry too 
much about with one. Good-bye, dear child. Let us have dinner 
half-an-hour earlier. I want to do my packing this evening, so 
as to have no hurry in the morning. Have a// my things ready 
and laid on my bed before I come in.” So saying, he kissed her 
brow, and went out. 

The hours sped swiftly, for May was busy arranging and 
putting away things, being too unaccustomed to leave home not 
to make a mountain of a molehill. Then she had to write a 
joyous letter to Madame Falk, to announce her father’s intended 
departure and her own readiness to start whenever Madame Falk 
came to town. 

It was a warm day, and about five o’clock, feeling tired, she lay 
down on the drawing-room sofa, with an interesting number of 
La Revue des deux Mondes, and was almost asleep over it, when 
a sharp ring startled her, and as she sprang to her feet she heard 
Ogilvie’s voice speaking to Léontine. The next moment he had 
crossed the threshold and stood looking at her silently. There 
was something in his face that struck her with sudden terror. 

“What — what has happened?” she exclaimed clasping her 
hands together. 

“Your father has met with a bad accident,” he said in a low, 
quiet voice. 

“Ah! Mr. Ogilivie, tell me the truth—is he—is he dead?” 

“ No—he is zot dead, but in a hopeless condition. He asked 
for you—come with me——” 
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“ Where—where ?” was all she could say. 

“ At the Hospital ——, not far. I will tell you all as we go 
along—do not lose time.” 

May, though trembling from head to foot, promptly obeyed. 
When she returned to the salon, she found Ogilvie had spoken 
to Léontine, and had some wine on the table, which he insisted 
on her drinking. 

“ After breakfasting together this morning,” said Ogilvie, as 
they drove towards the hospital, “ we sat talking for a considerable 
time, and as I had a visit to pay in the Rue Tilsit, your father 
walked with me. Not finding the man I wished to see we 
returned together and went some little way down the Avenue 
Wagram. Here your father bid me good morning. He 
attempted to cross the road where it is steepest, and finding a 
large omnibus coming rapidly upon him, he started forward to 
avoid it. His foot must have caught in something, or he trod on 
a stone which turned, for suddenly, to my horror, he pitched 
forward on his face under a large cart, with a pair of horses, which 
was coming down at a good pace. I saw it all. It was impos- 
sible to save him, he was under the horses’ feet in a second, and 
sustained severe injuries.” 

“Is he—oh, is he suffering much?” asked May, who was 
holding Ogilvie’s hand with a nervous grasp. 

“TI think not—I hope not. He was only half-conscious, but he 
did say a few words to me and asked for you. It is a terrible 
shock for you, my dear girl. You have need of all your courage, 
but remember you have at least one devoted friend.” 

“If only he does not suffer,” she murmured. “Is there no 
hope ?” 

“I dare not encourage any,” he returned. Then there was 
silence, save for a broken exclamation now and again, faintly 
uttered by May, until the hospital was reached. 

May was too dazed to notice much till she was led into a small 
and rather bare room, exquisitely clean, where on a narrow bed 
lay a form, dimly visible through the coverlet, and a death-like 
face she knew well upon the pillow. She let Ogilvie’s arm go and 
walked steadily to the bed-side. Was she too late? As she 
stood there with clasped hands, awed into composure, the dying 
man opened his eyes with a strange light in them, a faint smile 
flickered over his ghastly face, then the light died away, and the 


” 
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solemn stillness of everlasting rest settled down on face and 
form. 

Ogilvie drew near, with a vague idea that May might fail and 
faint, but she kept quite still for a while, and then bent down to 
kiss her father’s brow. Then the icy touch told her she had no 
father, and she drew back with a shudder. 

Ogilvie drew her arm through his. “ You can do no more for 
him,” he whispered. “ He had the comfort of recognising you!” 

“TI do not like to leave him,” she whispered. 

“Trust me. I have secured proper attendance, all that you 
can wish. You shall return to-morrow, if you desire it,” said 
Ogilvie in a low tone. “Spare yourself! Leave yourself in my 
hands.” 

A painful, dizzy sensation seemed to paralyse May’s heart ; 
she did not lose consciousness, but she did not quite know 
what she was doing. She held Ogilvie’s arm closely. Sheknew 
she was moving, then she felt fresher air on her brow, and found 
herself in a sort of vestibule or anti-chamber. 

“Come, there is nothing more to be done,” said Ogilvie softly 
“I will take you home. Remember he is past all pain now 
and you may rest. You have been a good daughter.” 

Then she was in the luminous darkness of the summer night, 
and felt the motion of a carriage, and knew that her hand was 
gently, tenderly held—that she was not alone. 

Arrived at her home, she was tearfully embraced by Made- 
moiselle Perret, and overwhelmed by a torrent of ejaculations 
expressive of grief and affection. 

“You will not leave her till I return to-morrow,” said Ogilvie. 
“T take all care and responsibility on myself. I have been Mr 
Riddell’s nearest friend of late years. You will promise me,” 
he continued, bending over May, who had sunk into a chair, “ to 
try to sleep. I shall be with you early to-morrow, and I shall 
telegra*h to Madame Falk. You can rest, for what can be done 
has been done.” 

Mademoiselle Perret volubly assured him that she would not 
leave the beloved, afflicted child for a moment, and sobbed and 
wiped her eyes till anyone might have supposed that sie was the 
bereaved one. Yet the little woman was quite sincere in all this 
display of feeling. 

With a lingering hand-clasp, Ogilvie left May to her kindly 
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care, and then Léontine and Mademoiselle Perret persuaded 
their charge to go to bed, and the latter established herself at 
her side. It seemed to May that she could never sleep again, 
and even as she thought so the blessed balm of sleep stole over 
her, for the sudden and terrible shock had thoroughly exhausted 
her. 

What varied and innumerable descriptions have been penned 
of the painful bewilderment, the intensified bitterness, with which 
those who have been struck down by sudden grief or loss, awake 
after brief oblivion to renewed consciousness of the blow—yet no 
words can adequately describe it. 

To May it seemed when she opened her eyes the next morn- 
ing that she realised for the first time the full meaning of what 
had befallen her. First and keenest came the sad certainty that 
her father must have suffered horribly. His haggard, drawn face 
suggested past torture, and she was not there to soothe or help 
him, and now she could never do anything for him again. Had 
she ever done enough? Had she not been impatient with his 
little foibles, and harsh towards what seemed to her his faults ? 
What was she that she should judge? 

Where is the eloquence that can send reproach to shiver 
through the heart, like the silence of death? Then she felt 
shocked at her own want of real grief. On the whole her father- 
was kind to her, and she was cold to him, and irresponsive ;_ 
still he never seemed dissatisfied with her. At such a time, poor 
child, she would not allow herself to remember the isolation of © 
her life with a man refrigerated by selfishness into an icy 
semblance of humanity, incapable of “ giving out ” anything, and 
stone-blind to truth. The death of such a father would be no. 
heart-loss to any child. 

Still, thought was very painful. May was thankful to get up. 
and dress, to move about,' often sitting down to collect her 
ideas, and wish that Ogilvie would come soon. What could she 
do without him? She would leave herself entirely in his hands. 
But he was going away. Ah! she must put ¢hat out of her mind, 
or she could not control herself. At last Ogilvie did come—she 
did not know how early he really did come. Then she felt 
stronger and more composed. 

_ She begged him to take her once more to see her father before 
he was taken away for—— This Ogilvie gently but firmly refused, 
2 
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and persuaded her to give up her intention. Then he asked her 
about her own and her father’s relatives. Beyond her mother’s 
brother she knew none, and she was vaguely aware that Riddell 
was not on friendly terms with her uncle. Indeed, the deceased 
always asserted that his brother-in-law had behaved badly, nay 
infamously, to him. It was significant of May’s habitual distrust 
of her father’s statements, that she did not think it necessary to 
inention this estrangement to Ogilvie when he suggested writing 
to this relative. 

“When do you go to England?” asked May when there was 
a little break in the conversation. She spoke very low, with an 
occasional tremor in her voice, which touched Ogilvie profoundly 
—she was so calm and strove so bravely to keep up and give as 
little trouble as possible. 

“TI can stay long enough to be of use to you,” he returned, 

-and stopped for a moment, then with a slight effort added : 
‘Your poor father—in an interval of consciousness—asked me to 
tale care of you, to act as your guardian, and I promised I would. 
I will-fulfil that promise, May.” 
- “It was not right to lay such a burden on you, a comparative 
stranger,” faltered May, struggling with the tears which would 
well up, chiefly because of the infinite comfort his words sent 
glowing through her veins. 

“Am I a stranger in any sense?” he asked, stretching out his 
hand. “Do you hesitate to trust me?” 

“ Ah, no! I trust you as I never trusted any one before,” she 
exclaimed, putting her hand in his. “Not even dear Madame 
Falk!” A smile, a kindly smile, passed over Ogilvie’s lips as he 
held her hand gently fora moment. : 

“Then you accept my guardianship? I shall have but a short 
tenure of office. In less than a year you will be of age, will you 
not? Now, I want you to go up to Madame Falk’s rooms. The 
officials will soon- be here to affix seals on all the receptacles 
which may contain papers, etc. So make your. servant take up 
whatever you may want for a few days, until all the formalities 
are gone through. The concierge will no doubt give us the key. 
Indeed, every one in the house seems anxious to do what they 
can for you.” 

May unhesitatingly obeyed ; she was only too glad to have 
so good a friend to obey. 
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She had hardly left the extresol when the men of the law 
arrived, and she was thankful she had escaped their presence. 

As soon as she possibly could Madame Falk was on the scene 
of action, and, as usual, a potent and efficient help. 

She at once took possession of May, and Ogilvie found an 
admirable colleague. 

Then she arranged all ‘about the mourning for the young 
orphan, accompanied her to pay the last tribute of respect to 
the deceased, and petted and coddled her protézde to her heart’s 
.content. 

When at length, all legal regulations having been observed, 
May was free to examine what remained to her, and remove her 
belongings to Madame Falk’s apartment that the extresol might 
be given up to the proprietor, it was found that beyond the 
quarter’s income, just received, a few books and trifling personal 
possessions, such as clothes, a watch,and some ornaments of small 
value, Riddell had literally left nothing. 

He had, after his wife’s death, sunk all the property he could 
call his own in the purchase of an annuity, within which he 
managed by strict economy to live, and not a farthing remained 
for the support of his daughter. 

“TI wonder he could sleep in his bed at night when he thought 
of that poor, dear child!” cried Madame Falk indignantly. She 
was taking final counsel with Ogilvie, who was on the point of 
leaving Paris, respecting May’s affairs. 

“Yes, but he did not think of her,” returned Ogilvie calmly. 

“ Now she is absolutely penniless,” continued Madame Falk, 
“and I don’t much see how she is to help herself; she has had 
next to no education. I might get her some writing or trans- 
lations here and there, but it would amount to very little.” 

“ Riddell has at least left next to no debt. In fact, the order 
in which he kept his affairs are admirable, and as we can give 
up the apartment and send off the servant, all expenses can be 
stopped at once,” resumed Ogilvie. 

“Certainly May is more fortunate than many a fatherless girl, 
in having good friends,” said Madame Falk. “That dear, kind 
creature, Mrs. Conroy, has sent me a handsome cheque for her 
use, and an invitation to stay as long as she likes, until she makes 
some plan for the future; in short, Mrs. Conroy told me not to 


mention the cheque to May; but that sort of delicacy is non- 
2* 
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sense, so I did tell May, who is quite sensible, and greatly 
touched by Mrs. Conroy’s kindness. I think she will go to 
Audeley Chase by-and-by, for Frances wrote such an affec- 
tionate letter she could not well refuse. But I can see she will 
never be content to live on charity. I wish she could get a 
position as companion or secretary to some rich old English- 
woman, there are such lots of them.” 

“ Ah—yes, it is a good idea, Madame Falk. Poor May! it 
would be very dull for her,” said Ogilvie reflectively. 

“Women who have to earn their bread cannot be choosers, 
I should dearly like to keep her myself, but I cannot do that 
just at present. I will take her away with me for a fortnight’s 
rest, and then see her off to Dieppe. The Conroys will send 
someone to meet her in London.” 

“It is well planned. People are rather scattered just now, but 

when they begin to gather together again, I shall look for some 
elderly, unencumbered lady, who requires care and companion- 
ship,” said Ogilvie, smiling. 
_ “Pray do, Mr. Ogilvie ; and now let me thank you both on my 
own account and May’s, for all your help, and all your good- 
ness! 1 do not know what we should have done without 
you. And I confess, with shame, that I thought you cold and 
selfish.” 

“You are right, Madame Falk. I am both, towards the 
world in general; therefore, what warmth I have for the very 
few who interest me is all the warmer. May Riddell is an ex- 
cellent specimen of English girlhood and interests me. Her 
father amused me, and I had my reasons for cultivating him. 
If I can be of service to the daughter, it will give me infinite 
pleasure. I trust that by-and-bye some honest young fellow 
will see what an admirable wife she would make. She is out, 
you say?” 

“Yes, she has gone to put some flowers on her father's grave.” 

“Well, I shall take my chance of finding her to-night, or to- 
morrow morning, for the day after I must go to London. I 
have already over-stayed my time.” 

So they parted, mutually satisfied ; indeed, Madame Falk felt 
quite enthusiastic about Ogilvie. 

“He is really a good man,” she thought, “and will be a most 
useful friend for poor, dear May! Should he happen to marry 
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Frances Conroy, so much the better, as they will join in assisting 
my young protégé. And, of course, Ogilvie must marry money.” 

Madame Falk had some difficulty in mentioning her late 
father with anything like patience to May, so angered was she 
by the evidence of his extreme selfishness. To sink all he 
possessed for his own advantage during his lifetime, thus 
leaving his daughter totally unprovided for, seemed to her dis- 
tinctly criminal. When the quarter’s rent had been paid, the 
cost of the funeral and mourning settled, May would have been 
absolutely penniless but for Mrs. Conroy’s cheque. “ And thank 
goodness I have managed to get her a good rig-out,” was 
Madame Falk’s pious ejaculation. “She can manage nearly 
three months at Audeley Chase without any renewal.” So she 
went cheerfully about her work, for all her sympathy and ready 
help, her counsel and direction, were mixed with rapidly-written 
articles on dress, fashion, sea-side gossip, the “on-dits” of the 
political and artistic worlds. 

This had been a very busy day with Madame Falk, but it was 
not over yet. While solacing herself with a cup of tea, about 
five o’clock, a telegram was handed to her. 

“Good heavens! This is a surprise!” she exclaimed as she 
opened it. 

“What is it?” asked May. 

“Tt is from my Californian editor. He arrived in Paris to- 
day, and wants me to dine with him at the ‘ Hotel Splendide,’ 
and have a talk, as he starts for Russia to-morrow morning. Of 
course I must go. Shall you mind being left alone, May ?” 

“No, not at all! If I feel lonely I shall go and sce Made- 
moiselle Perret. I do not dislike being alone.” 

“Perhaps not, but it is not good for you! I know you fret 
yourself!” 

“Wonderfully little, Madame Falk. 1 sometimes think I 
have no heart.” 

“You will find that you have more than enough. I must put 
on my best bib and tucker. I do wonder what the man has to 
say to me. I hope he has some very advantageous offer to 
make!” 

When Madame Falk had made up her packets for the foreign 
post, and, with May’s help, dressed very carefully, she set out 
in remarkably good spirits to keep her tryst. May gave hera 
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kiss, and a hearty “God speed,” and returned to her friend’s 
“ Cabinet d’Etude,” which she put in order, as far as she dared. 
Then she gave water to the flowers in the sa/on, and the plants 
on the balcony, and opened the Venetian blinds. The sun 
was now for some. time off that side of the house, and a 
deliciously cool air came in through the windows. She sat 
down to enjoy the freshness, and to think. The first sharp im- 
pression of her father’s death had worn off, and the sense of her 
extreme isolation pressed more and more upon her. She rather 
dreaded her visit to the Conroys, though she had firm faith in 
their kindness and constancy ; but she dreaded a plunge into a 
society of strangers, probably uninteresting strangers. Then 
the future!: Here the door-bell rang, and she went to answer 
the summons, for Adrienne had been left in the country with 
Miss Barton. At the door she found Ogilvie. 

“May I come in?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, pray on Madame Falk has gone out, but I am so 
glad you have come.” 

“And I am not sorry to have a few words with you alone,” 
he’ said as he followed her to the sa/on. “ How sweet and cool 
it is here! _And—how white you look!” sitting down beside 
her on the sofa near the window. 

“But I am quite well, only a little tired. Do you leave Paris 
to-morrow, Mr. Ogilvie ?” 

“Yes, and by a morning train, which accounts for my presence 
here this evening. And you will not be many days behind me, 
I believe ?” 

“T hope not. It will be very desolate when you are gone.” 

“Thank you. I am so glad I was of use to you. And you 
are going to stay with the Conroys? Do you think you will be 
happy there?” 

“Yes, Frances is really fond of me. I know they are kind- 
ness itself, but I do not like to be a pensioner on their bounty, 
if I could do something for myself.” 

“Yes, it would be better. I confess to having an idea for 
you, but I must be in London to follow it up. Say nothing of 
this to anyone. Just leave yourself in your guardian’s hands.” 

“Ah! that I will, most willingly. But do you really think 
you could find me some employment by which I could maintain 
myself?” 
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“I do, May. Leave it to me.” 

They talked on, till the twilight came gently round them, of 
the past and future—of thoughts and visions, with many a break 
and pause. 

“T should like you to be settled in London,” said Ogilvie, as 
he was bidding her good-bye. “I shall probably be there for 
some time, and I want to have my ward under my own eye.” 

“ And I should like it, too.” 

“Remember you keep me informed which day you are to 
cross; and what arrangements have been made for your 
journey. Adieu for a week or two. And never allow yourself 
to feel desolate. Write to me whenever you want me. Here 
is my London address.” He put a card on the table, held her 
hand in both his for a moment, and was gone. 


(To be continued.) 
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Witches and Witchcraft. 


A CURIOUS chapter indeed in History is that upon witches and 
witchcraft. A witch, according to old descriptions, was generally 
blessed with a “wrinkled face, a furred brow, a hairy lip, a 
gobber tooth, a squint eye, a squeaking voice, a scolding tongue, 
a ragged coat on her back, a scull-cap on her head, a spindle in 
her hand, and a dog or cat by her side,” and Lord Coke pithily 
describes a witch to be a person that hath conference with the 
devil, to consult with him or to do some act. In former times 
the most learned and eminent men and philosophers were not 
proof against the prevailing opinions. Strangely enough the 
Reformed Religion at first rather augmented than diminished 
the evil. A degree of importance, hardly credible in these times, 
was attached to the crime of witchcraft. The most eminent 
divines preached against it. The most learned lawyers and 
doctors belicved in it, and unbelievers were accounted, “Sad- 
ducees, Atheists, and Infidels,” and had forcible denunciations 
hurled at them from the pulpit. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the supposed dabblers in the infernal art were hunted out 
and exposed to the most dreadful cruelty and oppression, not 
only from those who imagined they had suffered under their 
charms, but from the very laws of the realm also.’ 

According to Strype, Bishop Jewel, preaching before the 
Queen, in 1558, said: “ It may please your grace to understand 
that witches and sorcerers, within these few last years are 
marvelously increased within your grace’s realm. Your grace’s 
subjects pine away even unto the death, their colour fadeth, 
their flesh rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses are 
bereft. I pray God they never practise further than upon the 
subject.” “This,” says Strype, “I make no doubt was the 
occasion of bringing in a bill, the next Parliament, for making 
enchantments and witchcraft felony.” One of the bishop’s 
strong expressions is, “ These eyes have seen most evident and 
manifest marks of their wickedness.” 

In Archbishop Cranmer’s Articles of Visitation, 1594, is the 
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following :—“ Item, You shall enquire whether you know of any 
that use charms, sorcery, enchantments, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
or any like craft, invented by the Devil.” 

John Bell, minister of the gospel at Gladsmuir, says: — 
“ Providently, two tests appeared to discover the crime: If the 
witch cries out ‘Lord have mercy upon me!’ when apprehended ; 
and the inability of shedding tears ; because, as a witch could 
only shed three tears, and those with her left eye, her stock was 
quickly exhausted; and that was the more striking, as King 
James I. shrewdly observes, ‘since other women in general. are 
like the crocodile, ready to weep on every slight occasion.’ ” 

The first trial of any note in England took place in 1592, 
when three persons, old Samuel, his wife and his daughter 
Agnes, were condemned at Huntingdon before Mr. Justice 
Fenner, for bewitching the family of a Mr. Throgmorton. The 
last execution took place also at Huntingdon in 1716, when a 
Mrs. Hicks, and her daughter, a child of zine, were hanged for 
selling their souls to the Devil, and raising a storm, by pulling 
off their stockings and making a lather of soap! With this 
crowning atrocity, the catalogue of murders in England closes ; 
the penal statutes against witchcraft being repealed in 1736, and 
the pretended exercise of such arts being punished in future by 
imprisonment and the pillory. 

It is lamentable to think that during this period over thirty 
thousand persons were put to death in England on the charge 
of witchcraft, and this does not include those who were tried on 
suspicion, sentenced to minor punishments, or acquitted for want 
of sufficient proof against them. 

In Lancashire alone, between the years 1602 and 1701, 3,192 
persons were executed, but then Lancashire was always remark- 
able for the number of its witches, and when the detestable 
doctrine was established both by law and fashion and it was not 
only impolitic but criminal to doubt it, witches were every day 
discovered and multiplied so fast in some places that Bishop 
Hall mentions a village in Lancashire where their number was 
greater than that of the houses. 

Old and ill-favoured women were not the only victims, though 
they were in the majority; men old and young, good-looking 
maidens, children of tender years, were likewise included in the 
list, even clergymen did not escape the doom. In 1644 a Mr. 
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‘Lowes, an innocent and aged clergyman, vicar of Brandeston, 
was denounced by the infamous Mathew Hopkins the witch- 
finder and his associates, and on their testimony was executed. 

This Hopkins, who styled himself Witchfinder-General, was 
commisioned by Parliament to perform a circuit for the dis- 
covery of witches, and had 20s. allowed him for every town he 
visited. Thus authorised, he and his associates went from place 
to place, and caused sixteen persons to be hanged at Yarmouth, 
forty at Bury, and others in different parts, to the amount of 
sixty. A cooper, his wife, and fifteen other women he had 
executed at one time at Bury. Besides the arts Hopkins 
resorted to in order to extort confession from suspected persons 
he had recourse to swimming them, which was done by tying 
their thumbs and great toes together, previous to throwing 
them into the water; if they sank it was a proof of their 
innocence, but if they floated they were guilty. It is satisfactory 
to know that at last he was hoist with his own petard. Some 
gentlemen, indignant at his barbarity, tied his own thumbs and 
toes together and threw him into the water, when he swam, thus 
proving himself to be a witch. By this expedient the country 
was cleared of him. 

There was a Scotchman did at Newcastle what Hopkins did 
in other parts of England; he pretended to find out witches by 
pricking them with pins, and had twenty shillings apiece for 
all he should condemn. Some thirty women were brought 
into the Town Hall, had pins thrust into their flesh, and most 
of them were found guilty and executed. When he had 
done in Newcastle and received his wages, he went into 
the neighbouring counties to try women there and got 43'a 
piece, but it gives one a thrill of satisfaction to learn that 
Nemesis, in the person of Henry Ogle Esq., laid hold of him 
and required bond of him to answer at the sessions. He 
escaped into Scotland where he was made prisoner, indicted, 
arraigned and condemned for such like villainy exercised 
in Scotland, This monster in human form confessed at the 
gallows that he had been the death of above 220 women in 
England and Scotland for the gain of 20s. a pieee. 

Everybody has heard of the Witches’ Dance, but everybody 
has ot heard that the accomplishment of waltzing, so dear to 
the hearts of girls in their teens, is derived from the orgies of the 
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devils and witches during the ceremony of initiation, who on these 
occasions never failed to dance. Each witch had a broom-stick 
in her hand and held it up aloft. “ Also that these night-walking, 
or rather night-dancing devils brought out of Italy into France 
that dance which is called ‘La Volta.” The chronicler adds 
with a considerable amount of naivété: “This is certainly the 
origin of the modern waltz; and that it should take its deriv- 
ation from so diabolical a source is much to be lamented.” 

When a suspected witch was to be tried by the ordeal of 
-swimming she was stripped of all her habiliments save her under 
garment, her feet and hands were tied together and she was 
thrown: into deep water. If she sank, her friends had the satis- 
faction of knowing she was innocent, though it could not have 
been very satisfactory to the suspected ones themselves, seeing 
that in many instances the poor creatures were drowned ; but if 
she floated she was guilty, and a true witch could no more sink 
than a piece of cork; she might try all she knew and dive down 
in the water like a duck, but all to no avail, the water would 
reject her, and those assembled would be quite satisfied that 
she was one of those slaves of the Devil yclept a Witch. 

The following curious letter is copied from a manuscript in 
the British Museum:— . 


“From Mr. Manning, Dissenting Teacher at Halstead in Essex, 
to John Morley Esq., Halstead. 
“ Halstead, Aug 2, 1732. 

“ Sir—The narrative which I gave you in relation to witchcraft 
and which you are pleased to lay your commands upon me to 
repeat, is as follows : 

“There was one Master Collett, a smith by trade, of Haven- 
ingham, in the County of Suffolk, who, as ’twas customary 
with him, was assisting the maide to churn, and not being able 
(as the phrase is) to make the butter come, threw a hot iron 
into the churn, under the notion of witchcraft in the case, upon 
which a poor labourer, then employed in carrying of dung in 
the yard, cried out in a terrible manner, ‘they have killed me, 
they have killed me’; still keeping his hand upon his back, 
intimating where the pain was, and died upon the spot. 

“Mr. Collett, with the rest of the servants then present, took 
off the poor man’s clothes, and found to their great surprise, 
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the mark of the iron that was heated and thrown into the churn, 
deeply impressed upon his back. .This account I had from Mr. 
Collett’s own mouth, who, being a man of unblemished character, 
I verily believe to be matter of fact. 
“T am, Sir, your obliged humble servant, 
“SAM. MANNING.” 


Two unfortunate women, Rose Cullender and Amy Duny, 
widows, both of Leystoff in the county of Suffolk, were tried at 
the assizes at Bury St. Edmunds on the 1oth March 1664 before 
Sir Matthew Hale on a charge of bewitching several children. 
These children were affected in an extraordinary manner; they 
fell into strange and violent fits, “screeching” out in a most sad 
manner like unto whelps and not like sensible creatures, having 
dreadful pains in the stomach like the pricking of pins, falling 
into “swoundings” and upon recovery they would cough 
“extreamly” and bring up miany crooked pins and sometimes 
nails. When told to read a chapter in the New Testament 
they would do it correctly until they came to the name of Lord, or 
Jesus or Christ, when they would instantly fall into their fits before 
they could pronounce either of the said words. But if they came 
to the name of Satan or Devil, they would clap their fingers 
upon the Book crying out, “This bites but makes me speak 
right well.” On being asked why they could not pronounce the 
name, they said the women prevented them and threatened 
them that if they related anything they saw or heard they 
would torment them ten times more. 

These children further declared that flies came to them, carry- 
ing the pins which they forced them to swallow, and which 
sorely afflicted their stomachs. 

Sometimes they were stricken with blindness, at others with 
deafness or lameness, and when recovered from these fits 
they always declared that Amy Duny and Rose Cullender were 
the persons who afflicted them. Dr. Brown of Norwich, a 
person of great knowledge, was called in to give his opinion, 
which he did that the children were bewitched and said, “ That 
in Denmark there had been lately a great discovery of Witches, 
who used the very same way of Afflicting Persons, by conveying 
Pins into them, and crooked as these Pins were, with needles and 
Nails. And his opinion was, that the Devil in such cases did 
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work upon the Bodies of Men and Women upon a Natural 
Foundation, (that is) to stir up and excite such humours super- 
abounding in their Bodies to a great excess, whereby he did 
in an extraordinary manner Afflict them with such Dis- 
tempers as their Bodies were most subject to, as particularly 
appeared in these Children ; for he conceived, that these swooning 
fits were Natural, and no thing else but that they call the Mother, 
but only heightened to a great excess by the subtility of the 
Devil, co-operating with the Malice of these which we term 
Witches, at whose instance he doth these Villanies.” 

Not a very lucid explanation it seems by a person of such 
knowledge as Dr. Brown laid claim to have. 

To the honour of some concerned in the Court, they were not 
all satisfied with the evidence, Mr. Serjeant Theeling saying 
it was not sufficient evidence to convict the prisoners and some 
gentlemen openly protested that they did believe the whole 
transaction of this business was a mere imposture. 

But this was not the opinion of the majority nor of Sir 
Matthew Hale himself, who in his address to the jury said, 
“That they had only two things to enquire after. First whether 
or not these Children were Bewitched? Secondly, whether the 
Prisoners at the Bar were guilty of it? That there were such 
Creatures as Witches he made no doubt at all; for, First the 
Scriptures had affirmed so much. Secondly, The wisdom of all 
Nations had provided Laws against such persons which is an 
argument of their confidence of such a Crime. And such hath 
been the judgment of this Kingdom, as appears by that Act of 
Parliament which hath provided Punishments proportionable to 
the quality of the offence.” 

In the short space of half an hour the jury found them guilty. 
Marvellous to relate, in the self-same hour the children regained 
their health, sleeping well, and feeling no pain from the moment 
of the conviction. The next morning they with their parents 
came to the Lord Chief Baron Hale’s lodging, and all “spake 
perfectly, and were in as good health as ever they were.” 

They were brought down to the Court, and “affirmed in the 
face of the Country, and before the Witches themselves, what 
before hath been deposed by their Friends and Relations, the 
Prisoners not much contradicting them. In Conclusion, the Judge 
and all the Court were fully satisfied with the Verdict, and 
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thereupon gave Judgment against the Witches that they should 
be hanged. They were much urged to confess but would not. 
They were Executed on Monday, the seventeenth of March 
following, but they Confessed nothing.” 

This Sir Matthew Hale, who so thoroughly believed in witches, 
is spoken of by one of his contemporaries as being a judge whom 
for his integrity, learning and law, hardly any age, either before or 
since, could parallel. 

It was not in the old country alone this dreadful superstition 
held full sway. The disease, and a very fatal disease it must 
have been, followed the emigrants who settled in New England, 
and who included among their number, Presbyterians, Calvinists, 
Quakers, Anabaptists and other sects of Independents. The 
Calvinists, the most wealthy of .the settlers, brought with them 
the same zeal for religion and strict morality, which everywhere 
distinguished them, but unfortunately they also brought with 
them their proneness to believe in supernatural and direct 
personal intercourse between the Devil and his vassals. The 
Calvinist ministers were much to blame in encouraging this 
extraordinary delusion, and among them was one young clergy- 
man, an indefatigable student, remarkable for his memory and 
for the immense amount of verbal knowledge he possessed ; he 
was also somewhat vain and credulous, and exceedingly fond of 
the marvellous, with a deep-rooted belief in witchcraft. He was 
Cotton Mather, son of Increase Mather, and to his zeal and 
fanaticism many poor wretches owed their deaths. He sincerely 
believed the tales the “possessed” told him, and wrote a book 
to prove the truth of witchcraft. This book was re-published in 
London, with an approving preface written by Richard Baxter, 
and had its influence upon the minds of the people and prepared 
the way for the sad scenes which followed. 

The symptoms in New England cases were very much the 
same as those in Old England, and the first persons to be 
bewitched were children. They stiffened their necks so hard at 
one time that the joints could not be moved, at other times their 
necks were so flexible and supple, that it seemed the bone was 
dissolved. They had violent contortions, in which their jaws 
snapped with the force of a spring-trap. Their limbs were 
curiously contorted and. seemed entirely dislocated and dis- 
placed, their mouths were stopped, their throats choked, thorns 
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were stuck into their flesh, and pins were ejected from their 
stomachs. In the midst of these contortions they called out upon 
those whom they said bewitched them. These afflicted persons 
declared they saw the spectres of those who tormented and 
tortured them. Sometimes these spectres offered their victims a 
book, on signing which they would be freed from their torments. 
Sometimes the devil appeared in person and added his eloquence 
to move the afflicted ones to consent. 

At first the poor and miserable alone were involved, but 
presently the bewitched began to accuse persons of higher 
character and irreproachable lives, several of whom were 
executed. As was the case everywhere, the more that suffered 
the greater became the number of afflicted persons who com- 
plained of being tormented by new objects as the former were 
removed, and the wider and the more numerous were the 
denunciations against supposed witches. No one was safe. 
The accused were of all ranks and ages. In these days it is 
horrible to think that an infant of five years of age was indicted 
by some of the bewitched, who imagined they saw this juvenile 
wizard active in tormenting them, and appealed to the mark of 
little teeth on their bodies, where they stated he had bitten 
them. The possessed, however, were not content with having 
human victims; animals as well suffered for their diseased 
imaginations, a poor dog was hanged as having been alleged to 
be busy in this infernal persecution. No wonder such gross 
insults on common reason occasioned a revulsion in public 
feeling, but unfortunately not till many lives had been sacrificed. 
By this means in Salem, nineteen men and women were 
executed, besides a stout-hearted man named Cory, who refused 
to plead, and was accordingly pressed to death, according to the 
old law. Sir Walter Scott in his letters on Demonology, relates 
that on this horrible occasion a circumstance took place, dis- 
gusting to humanity, which must yet be told, to show how 
superstition can steel the heart of a man against the misery of 
his fellow-creature. The dying man, in the mortal agony, thrust 
out his tongue, which the sheriff crammed with his cane back 
again into his mouth. 

Eight persons were condemned besides those who had 
actually suffered, and no less than two hundred were in 
prison and under examination, when men began to ask 
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whether the devil might not artfully deceive the afflicted into 
the accusation of good and innocent persons by presenting 
witches and fiends in their resemblance as engaged in the 
tormenting of their diseased country folk. This argument was 
by no means inconsistent with the belief in witchcraft, and was 
the more readily listened to on that account. Besides, men 
found that no rank or condition could save them from the danger 
of this horrible accusation if they continued to encourage the 
witnesses in such an unlimited course as had hitherto been 
granted them. Influenced by these reflections, the settlers awoke 
as from a dream, the prosecutions were therefore suddenly 
stopped, the prisoners dismissed, the condemned pardoned, 
and even those who had confessed, the number of whom was 
very extraordinary—indeed some of the poor wretches seemed 
to glory in the baneful notoriety they gained by such means— 
were pardoned amongst others, and Cotton Mather, who was 
deeply convinced of the reality of the crime, thus records the 
result : 

“When this prosecution ceased, the Lord so chained up 
Satan, that the afflicted grew presently well. The accursed were 
generally quiet, and for five years there was no such molestation 
among us.” 

Several of the judges and jurors concerned in the sentence of 
those who were executed, published their penitence for their 
rashness in convicting these unfortunate persons, and one of the 
judges, a man of the most importance in the colony, observed, 
during the rest of his life, the anniversary of the first execution 
as a day of solemn fast and humiliation for his own share in 
the transaction. Not much satisfaction, it is to be feared, to 
those who had lost their dear ones through the morbid belief 
which had taken such a strong hold of the imagination of all 
classes. 

There were some curious superstitions connected with witches. 
It was supposed that their master the devil, gave the witches a 
salve by the use of which they might render themselves invisible, 
transform themselves into animals and pass through the air, the 
better to perform their diabolical work. He likewise placed a 
mark upon them such as a mole or other spot which had no 
feeling, hence the practice of thrusting pins into the flesh of 
suspected persons. It was the infallible sign of a witch if she 
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exhibited no pain when the long pin was thrust in, and if no 
blood came from the puncture., 

It was also supposed, that when the witch endured the torture 
which was generally inflicted to make them confess, with 
uncommon patience, or moreover fell asleep by it, as it often 
mysteriously happened, the devil had given them this insensi- 
bility through an amulet (a sort of physical composition or 
charm to wear about the person, as a preservation against 
plague, poison, enchantment, or to remove diseases, etc.), which 
they kept concealed about them. 

In the case of a first trial of a witch, she was forced to enter 
the court backwards and without shoes, which she had to leave 
outside. The beadle or other official appointed, seized her by 
her hair and led her thus to the bar, and not until then was she 
allowed to turn round and look at the judges. This custom 
arose from an erroneous supposition, that on her very first 
entrance she might at once bewitch the judges with her looks. 

It might be thought that witches would be enriched by 
selling their souls to the devil, but such was not the case, for 
“Satan to dishonour God always bought them at a dead bargain 
that they might not by such riches betray themselves.” 

As might have been expected witchcraft was very prevalent 
in Germany, and some remarkable trials took place in various 
provinces there and many people were executed. 

One Lise Kolken had the power of turning herself into a 
woodpecker. One day this woman’s husband was missing and 
the woodpecker was seen upon the ground, crying lamentably, 
with a tuft of red hair before it, exactly like her husband's, old 
Seden’s, but on being observed this Devil’s spectre made a great 
noise with its bill and forthwith crept into a knot-hole. More 
hair was discovered in the tree above, looking as though it were 
glued to the leaves with pitch, but it was not pitch, it looked 
red and white and the leaves round about were of divers colours 
speckled and full of a horrible stench. Then they were sure that 
this was old Seden’s hair and brains, and that the Devil had 
taken him alive because he would not pray and thank the Lord 
for restoring him from his sickness. His wicked wife Lise had 
persuaded him to follow in her evil ways, but she feigned as 
though the greatest calamity had befallen her, plucked out her 
red hair by whole handfuls and lamented that she was now left 
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a poor widow with no one to provide for her. However it came 
out that the old man had been heard threatening his gloaring- 
eyed wife, that he would tell the priest, that she, as he now 
certainly knew, had an evil spirit; whereupon the old man had 
soon disappeared. Though she tried to put the crime upon 
others, orders were given that she should be taken and brought 
before the High Court. When she found herself deserted by 
her familiar, as she supposed, she sent for the minister to come 
to her and give her the sacrament. 

When he entered the prison he saw old Lise lying upon the 
earth on a bundle of straw with a besom for a pillow (as if 
thereon she would now ride down into hell, as she could no 
longer ride thereupon to the Blocksberg), so that he shuddered 
when he got sight of her. Scarcely had he entered when she 
- fearfully cried out: 

“IT am a witch, have compassion on me and quickly give me 
the sacrament, and verily I will confess all to you.” 

But he would not give her the sacrament, only told her to 
confess, when she said that she herself had wrought all the 
witchcraft in the village, and was the cause of her old husband’s 

eing carried off through the air. She said that one day he had 
seen her spirit, which she had in her box, in the shape of a black 
cat and which was called “ Stoffer,” and as he threatened to tell 
these things, she caused him to be made sick by her spirit so 
that he despaired of his recovery. Then she beguiled him with 
the hope that she would forthwith heal him if he would renounce 
God. This he promised to do, and she had quickly made him 
hearty again, whereupon they had gone down to the sea and he 
had been baptized in the name of Satan, and called Hans. But 
he was only a half-hearted wizard after all, and in revenge the 
spirit had carried him away. Then she begged for absolution, 
but the priest would not administer the sacrament to so heinous 
a sinner, and thereupon a worm about a finger’s length, and 
yellow at the tail, came crawling in at the prison door. When 
she saw this she raised a most horrible shriek and her red hair 
waxed as stiff as the brushwood of the besom she was lying on, 
and she roared out that it was the spirit sent for her and she had 
much to confess, that she had been a witch these thirty years, 
and cried and shrieked for the sacrament. Thus roaring she 
struck about with her hands and feet, because that the nasty 
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worm raised itself, huammed and drummed itself about her where 
she lay, so that it was horrible to look upon and to hear. Then 
she called upon God, her own spirit “ Stoffer,” and upon the 
priest to come to her help, till the worm all at once ran down 
her open jaws, whereupon she instantly gave up the ghost, and 
became black and blue like unto a bramble-berry. Then was 
heard a slight jingling of the window as if a pea had been 
thrown against it, whence it was readily concluded that Satan 
had passed through it with her soul. 

But wonders did not end here, for, at the burial of old Lise, 
when the bearers were about letting down the coffin into the 
grave, there arose a loud noise in the same, as if a joiner was 
boring into a piece of fir timber, whence they believed the old 
witch was coming to life again and opened the coffin. But she 
lay as before, brown and blue in colour, and cold as ice ; never- 
theless her eyes had opened, so that every man was affrighted, 
expecting a Devil’s spectre, and verily soon after a living rat 
sprang out of the coffin, and ran into a dead man’s skull that 
was lying by the side of the grave. Now all the people ran 
away forasmuch as old Lise had ever been evil reported. But 
at length the pastor went near the grave again, whereupon the 
rat vanished and the rest took courage. They easily guessed 
that this was in troth Satan that had run down the jaws of the 
old hag and taken the form of a rat; albeit they marvelled what 
he could have been doing so long in the carcase, except that it 
was that evil spirits love whatsoever things are filthy as the 
angels of God whatsoever things are pure and lovely. 

In order to raise a storm, witches had to stand in the water 
and throw some backwards over their heads if they wished to 
produce one at sea, but if they sought to make one in the 
mountainsjthey had to beat the stones soundly with a stick. 

Satan often assisted his allies, the witches, in their nefarious 
work by assuming various forms and disguises, and thus aiding 
them to lead others astray. Some of the most noted divines 
agreed in this; that the apparition which the witch of Endor 
showed unto King Saul had not been Samuel in troth, 
but that hateful Satan; nevertheless Saul had taken him for 
Samuel. 

It was supposed that when a witch pledged herself to the 
Devil, the latter likewise pledged himself in wr¢ting, and gave 
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her a compact-paper, and this was one of the first things searched 
for when a person was denounced as a witch. 

A Netherlandish physician, Johannem Wierum, wrote a work 
treating at large of the doctrines of exorcisms of the spirits, and 
therein set forth the whole of hell, with the names and sur- 
names of its 572 princes of devils. One would like to know how 
this learned doctor arrived at his knowledge of the infernal 
regions and its rulers so accurately. Strangely enough, this same 
man, at a later period, changed his views on the subject, would 
have nothing to do with witchcraft, and argued that all witches 
were melancholy persons, who only fancied to themselves that 
they had formed a compact with the Devil, and seemed to him 
more worthy of pity than of punishment. He wrote a book 
backing up this opinion in 1590, but was himself decried by 
other writers, as the worst of all wizards. 

It was supposed that if the afflicted could say the Apostolic 
‘Creed, the three Articles, and repeat a few texts of Scripture, 
having immediate reference to the work of redemption, they 
could not be possessed, forasmuch as “no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 

Therefore, when a priest was called in to cast out the devil 
possessing the bewitched one, he first prayed, and then called 
upon the sick person to repeat the Belief. If this latter were 
really possessed, most horrible contortions would follow, the 
limbs would be convulsed so that four men could scarcely hold 
the patient down in bed, the teeth would be gnashed, the eyes 
turned up, and frightful howls and barks would proceed from 
the victim, so that at times the parents and friends would 
beseech the priest to go away, as it was evident Satan, per- 
ceiving a servant of Christ had come, only plagued and tor- 
mented the bewitched one ten times more. 

Witches were supposed to be able to bewitch and unbewitch 
cattle at their pleasure, and if they had a grudge against anyone 
they could cause their cattle and sheep to die off without any 
apparent cause. When the cattle in a village were bewitched it 
was sometimes customary to send a pure virgin to pluck a few 
hairs out of the tail of any cow, when the beasts would recover. 
But it was a slightly hazardous adventure, for, if the experiment 
failed and the cattle grew worse it was at once conjectured that 
the maiden had not been as circumspect in her conduct as she 
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should have been, and had consequently lost the healing power 
she should have possessed. 

Witches were generally supposed to have their powers curtailed 
at Christmastide, and to counteract their evil designs it was 
customary to resort to all kinds of expedients for ascertaining 
their whereabouts, 

It was believed in Suabia that if any person would take the 
trouble to make a small milking-stool out of fir-wood, and on 
Christmas Eve look through the three holes made for its legs, into 
a church, he would see a number of witches sitting with inverted 
milk-pails on their heads. For what object they had donned 
such queer headdresses is not stated. 

Witches were also said to be extremely fond of congregrating 
on Christmas night at a cross road, where a corpse had passed, 
and there holding high revel. If a person happening to have 
some fern-seed in his pocket were near, he would be favoured 
with a view of their ghoulish pranks, the fern-seed rendering 
them visible to its possessor, it being remembered that witches 
had the power at will of rendering themselves invisible to 
ordinary mortal sight. One of the most popular charms in 
England, in olden times, against the mal-practices of witches 
during the merry-makings of Christmas, was the preservation of 
a piece of the Yule Log. 

Even at the present day many of the peasantry in Sweden 
have such a fear of being molested at Christmas time that they 
take care to avoid all lonely and sequestered spots, showing how 
true it is that superstition dies hard. 

Fern-seed, being under the keeping of the Devil, could only 
be obtained just before midnight at Christmas. 

“ The fearfull aboundinge,” in his country of these detestable 
slaves of the “ Deuill,” and the “damnable opinions of two men, 
whereof the one called Scot, an Englishman, was not ashamed 
in public print to deny that there. could be such a thing as 
Witchcraft, thereby maintaining the old error of the Sadducees, 
in denying of spirits,’ so moved the wrath of King James I. that 
he wrote his celebrated treatise on Daemonologie to demonstrate 
without doubt and to his own perfect satisfaction, that witches 
were a reality, and should be dealt with with the utmost rigour. 
He does not scruple to call the second man, a German physician 
Wierum, who dared to write an apology for them, a wizard 
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himself. In the King’s own words his intentions were, “to 
prove two things; the one, that such divelish artes have been, 
an@ are. The other, what exact trial and severe punishment 
they merite.” Indeed, His Majesty would spare neither man, 
woman nor child, were they proved to be witches. The Daemon- 
ologie is curious reading. The King was perfectly persuaded 
that these slaves of the Devil could suddenly cause to be 
brought to them “all kindes of daintie dishes by their familiar 
spirit. Since, as a thiefe, he delights to steale, and as a spirite, 
he can subtillie and suddenlie inough transport the same.” Like- 
wise “the bringing wine out of a wall,” which seems to have 
been commonly practised. Also, he asserted “that witches, by 
the power of their Master, could cure or cast on diseases.” 

The king learnedly discourses upon the differences between 
“ Necromanciers ” and witches, the latter being only servants and 
slaves to the Devil, but the former are his masters and com- 
manders. But he is careful to explain that they are not really 
his masters, he only obliging them in some minor things that he 
may better secure their souls “ which is the onlie thing he huntes 
for.” He also explains the way in which witches went to their 
meetings. Occasionally they went as ordinary individuals, viz. : 
walked or rode, but more often they were conveyed by their 
familiar spirit either above the earth or above the sea swiftly to 
the place of meeting, and inthis transporting they were invisible 
save to one another In other cases, their bodies lying still as in 
an “extasy,” their spirits were taken out and carried to such places. 
This form of journeying was most used when they were transported 
from one country to another. Another mode was, but in this the 
King owns he thinks they were deluded by Satan’s wiles, that 
they were transformed into “the likenesse of a little beast or 
soule,” that could pierce through any house or church, though all 
ordinary passages might be closed, through any chink which 
could admit air. The King gives as a reason why there were 
twenty witches to every wizard, that as the sex is frailer than 
man, so it was much easier for the Devil to entrap women into his 
snares than men. 

He also explains how the master taught his dupes “to make 
pictures of waxe or clay, that by the rosting thereof, the persons 
that they beare the name of, may be continually melted or dryed 
awaie by continuall sicknesse.” To some he gave stones or 
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powders which would help to cure or cast on diseases, and to 
others he taught the use of “uncouthe poysons.” Satan appeared 
to his satellites under different forms according to their tempera- 
ments, to some appearing uncouth and devilish and to others in far 
more agreeable guise. 

Occasionally the Devil took a dead body out of its grave and 
used it for this purpose. 

It may not be amiss here to give the definition of witchcraft 
as defined by “ Maister Reginald Scot,” one of the two men who 
drew down King James’s ire upon them by daring to disbelieve 
in it. 

“Witchcraft is in truth a cousening art, wherein the name of 
God is abused, prophaned and blasphemed, and His power attri- 
buted to a vile creature. In estimation of the vulgar people, it 
is a supernaturall worke, contrived between a corporall old woman, 
and a spirituall divell. The maner thereof is so secret, mysticall, 
and strange, that to this daie there hath never been any credible 
witnes thereof. It is incomprehensible to the wise, learned or 
faithfull; a probable matter to children, fooles, melancholike 
persons and Papists. .The trade is thought to be impious. The 
effect and end thereof to be sometimes evile, as when thereby man 
or beast, grasse, trees or corne etc. is hurt: sometimes good, as 
whereby sicke folkes are healed, theeves bewraied, and true men 
come to their goods, etc. The matter and instruments, wherewith 
it is accomplished, are words, charmes, signes, images, characters, 
etc. : the which words although any other creature doo pronounce 
in maner and forme as they: doo, leaving out no circumstance 
requisite or usuall for that action ; yet none is said to have the 
grace or gift to perform the matter, except she be a witch, and so 
taken, either by her own consent, or by others’ imputation.” 

Reginald Scot too laughs at the idea of “he spirits and shee 
spirits, Tittie and Tiffin, Suckin and Pidgin, Liard and Robin,” etc 
He thinks that, “ white spirits and blacke spirits, graie spirits, and 
red spirits, divell tode and divell lambe, divels cat and divels dam 
can not stand consonant with the word of God or true philoso- 
phie”; and most moderns will be inclined to agree with him 
rather than with the pedantic King James I. 

Among the Nuremberg collection of torture instruments are 
some interesting relics pertaining to the days of witchcraft. 
There is a witches’ Idol, a small carved wooden figure of the 
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devil with red eyes and horns, said to have been worshipped by 
them. Also a Witches’ Tablet, a carving of the devil’s head in 
wood, painted. This was worn by the witch on her way to be burnt 
atthe stake. There isa Mandragora Root cut into the form of a 
man. This was a favourite device with witches to compass the 
death of an obnoxious person. A nail or needle driven into the 
mandragora caused a pain to shoot through the heart of the 
living man at the same moment, and nails and needles were 
driven into it until the person died. The mandrake was sup- 
posed to have the power of helping its owner to discover hidden 
treasure. 

The witch-catching staves are very curious, there is one with 
the words, Jesus, Nazarenum, and Ave Maria, upon it. Under 
the iron point for prodding is a hook for catching hold. This is so 
arranged that when a witch was to be caught it was unnecessary 
to touch her, as in those days of superstition no man could lay 
his hand upon a witch for fear of all sorts of evil spells. Catching 
hold of her with this staff, protected as it was by the words Jesus, 
Nazarenum, and Ave Maria, was considered to have the effect of 
circumventing all her machinations. 

There is a curious old print in this collection showing a man 
hung out in an iron cage, and a witch on a broomstick flying up 
to him with a letter in one of her hands. 

Witches not only could turn themselves into the likeness of 
animals, they also had the power of turning others who might 
happen to displease them into the form of brutes. 

There is a Polish story of a witch who made a girdle of human 
skin and laid it across the threshold of a door where a marriage-. 
feast was being held. On the bridal pair stepping across this 
they were transformed into wolves. Three years after the witch 
sought them out, and cast over them dresses of fur with the hair 
turned outward, whereupon they recovered their human forms. 
Unfortunately, however, the dress cast over the bridegroom proved 
too scanty, and did not extend over his tail, so that, when he was 
restored to his former condition, he still retained his wolf's tail, 
and owing to this misfortune his descendants inherited this un- 
wished-for ornament, a lasting evidence of the witch’s power and 
spite. 

In France the belief in “ lycanthropy ” was universal, all classes 
being fully imbued with the idea that witches assumed at will 
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the wolfish form in order to work mischief by ravaging flocks of 
sheep. Many persons were executed for this imaginary crime. 

Everybody who has read the “ Ingoldsby Legends” knows 
the account of the Dead Man’s Hand, but it is not so generally 
known that witches were in the habit of using a dead hand in 
their nefarious proceedings ; they would place it inside the intended 
victim’s door and thereby diseases were induced. It was like- 
wise used to find out treasures ; no bolt or lock could withstand its 
influence, and no human being could resist the sleep or lethargy 
that its presence caused. 

The way the Hand of Glory was prepared was the following : 
It was necessary that it should be the hand of a man who was 
hanged for murder, when this was procured it was wrapped in a 
piece of winding-sheet, drawing it tight, so as to squeeze out the 
little blood that might remain ; then it was placed in an earthen- 
ware vessel with saltpetre, salt and long pepper all finely powdered. 
It was allowed to remain in this pickle for a fortnight till it was 
well dried, afterwards it was exposed in the sun till completely 
parched, or, if the sun were not powerful enough, it was dried in 
an oven heated with vervain and fern. Next a candle was made 
with the fat of a hanged man, virgin-wax and Lapland sesame, 
this candle was put into the hand of glory and lighted when 
wanted to be used. 

It is horrible to think of the thousands who perished before 
the general mania terminated. During the short space of three 
months 500 witches were burned in Geneva. In Como, 1,000 
perished in a year. More than 100,000 were executed in 
Germany, and like numbers in other countries. 

Strange, indeed does it seem that all this prejudice, imposture 
and cruelty, should have received the solemn sanction of the 
most learned and devout men; kings, popes, legislators, judges, 
clergymen of every degree, and private citizens of every quality 
and profession, alike believed in it. 

The mean, vulgar and degrading folly, while it lasted, was. 
terribly complete. 


A. M. JuDD. 
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_ Sn the best of all possible Worlds. 


I. 


May 14th. 

FROM the large, airy garret of a house at Dulwich two dormers 
looked down over a rich garden-world of flowering fruit-trees, lilac, 
and laburnum, and were open towards the westering sun. Inside 
the garret, a dining-table in reduced circumstances, four cane 
chairs, and the whole of the uncarpeted floor were so littered with 
shreds of muslin, silk, and ribbon that it looked as though some 
one had been petulantly disappointed of travestying the forms 
and colours of the blossoming out-of-doors. But this first im- 
pression would be contradicted by a second, for in the centre of 
the floor, amid a sacred enclosure of snowy paper, a towering 
female form, arrayed in a white diaphanous and shimmering robe 
of the very textures which in snippets bestrewed the room, was 
being ecstatically worshipped by kneeling maidens. But oh, 
horror! this daughter of the gods is headless, she is little more 
than atorso,sheis . . . in short, sheis a wicker dress-stand, 
and the trailing gown that looks so shapely over her creaking 
limbs is for the marriage of Miss Constance Burn, one of the two 
sisters who, with needle and cotton in one hand and a roll of 
sash-ribbon in the other, are giving finishing touches of bows and 
streamers to this queen of the ¢vousseau, the wedding-gown. _ 

It isa known fact that all men expect their womenkind to 
dress with the maximum of freshness and good fit on the 
minimum of expense, that they are deaf adders to the details 
and average cost both of materials and making, and that no 
father ever did or ever will look upon the most modest estimate 
for his daughters’ wedding-clothes as anything but a mysterious 
and outrageous engulfment of good money. It is the mother 
who throws herself into the breach on occasions such as these and, 
like all true women, rapidly catching the contagion of the dress- 
maker’s stimulating talk about the various articles that are 
absolutely indispensable, thoroughly enjoys her share in the un- 
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usual clothes excitement. But Constance Burn's mother had died 
while her daughters were at school, so that there was no wife to 
coax and curtain-lecture “ Papa” into rising to the occasion just for 
once, and signing his name handsomely to as many cheques as 
Madame Modes or Robes et Cie. chose to make requisition for. 
The wedding-dress is always the peculiar vantage-ground of 
these well-known firms, and Constance Burn, with the sum of 
£50, delivered in five monthly instalments, at her disposal, had 
determined to buy the best of materials and then make every- 
thing up at home with the aid of a kind elder sister’s cunning 
invention and deft fingers. Both Honoria and Constance had 
always been accustomed to make their gowns and trim their 
hats, and, if a girl only knows how, what can equal the bliss 
of planning and stitching her own bridal dress? The “smart ” 
young woman goes to her modiste and the “arrangement in” 
white satin is brought carelessly in, across the arm of Madame’s 
fitter, fora single trying-on, from an unknown workroom full 
of “ skirt-hands.” What poetry can cling round sucha gown? 
It is as unfamiliar and unloved as is often the man on whose 
account it is to be worn, who will perhaps, as a part of her life, 
after a few parties, be equally lightly cast aside by the bride. 
Scent is said to be the most potent of the senses in association, 
but almost every woman must have found that the taking up 
again of certain needlework brings the keenest renewal of the 
feelings and meditations that were uppermost when last she sat 
at it. In with their sewing women put their cares, their longings, 
and their sadness. If there is something mystical and sacred 
about a virgin on the threshold of marriage, who shall deny 
that those white lengths of her train, when she herself has bent 
over and manipulated each inch of every hem and seam, have 
become depositories of the hope and triumph of her love? Con- 
stance Burn’s “ wedding providing ” was to be not a mere ¢vousseau 
but a colonial outfit as well. This made serviceableness its 
chief requisite and at the same time gave it a somewhat solemn 
and monumental character. 

Long and hard the bride-to-be had toiled at her labour of 
love, and it was with sighs of relief that she and Honoria, who 
worked equally patiently for no reward, saw the door open and 
the maid enter with the tea-things. 

“Finished, hurrah!” cried Constance, rising from her much- 
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enduring knees; “now I think we've fairly earned that hot 
buttered toast.” 

“T have just one more seam of the tweed skirt to machine, so 
don’t pour out my tea for a minute or two,” remarked her 
sister. 

“ Honoria, I absolutely forbid you to do another stitch of any- 
thing till after tea,” returned the bride-elect, and then, going 
behind her sister’s chair and impulsively surrounding her with 
her arms, she murmured : 

“It’s so good of you, Honor dear, to do all this for me.” 

“Nonsense, child,” laughed Honoria, who knew that the 
reserved and shy Constance could hardly have spoken in so 
moved a tone if she had not stood where her face was out of 
sight, “ You’ve waited long enough for your happiness, and it’s 
only right that every one should do what they can now to help 
you off with the due flourish and frou-frou of furbelows.” 

“You alliterative person, you'd do in an Anglo-Saxon 
poem!” laughed Constance, moving her chair to the window so 
as to face the measureless gold of the sunset. 

Constance was a great laugher in these latter days. It was 
not that more amusing things happened than formerly, but it 
was the lightness of her heart making her feel always ready for 
merriment. Hers was not an easily expressive nature. It was 
not in her to speak about the inner life which she had so long 
been leading with thoughts of her absent lover. These thoughts 
were the life of her life. Except that she moved mechanically 
and submissively through outward circumstances, she would 
hardly have considered that for her their small events existed. 
At any rate, a world-wide difference in reality, value, aud 
meaning separated them from the life of love within her heart. 
To misanthropic persons this state of mind may seem the very 
essence of egoism, but it is only love’s necessity. When a woman 
begins to love with the love of her life-time she ceases to grow 
asa young plant and becomes a bine, joyfully uprooting her 
former individuality to twine it round her lover’s, and no longer 
valuing anything about herself except as a means to his ag- 
grandisement. This process finds its natural fulfilment and 
destiny in marriage, and that is why the relatives of girls who 
have been long engaged call them “so selfish ” and “ so indif- 
ferent about everything,” failing to see that it is only the natural 
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development of woman which is being arrested before its benefi- 
cent period sets in. 

The waiting time of Constance Burn was so nearly over that 
it seemed to her almost impossibly strange that she could be 
within near and actual reach of what her whole lifé had for so 
long been spiring up flame-like to attain. For seven years she 
had been engaged to Augustine Moncrieff. The first three of 
these years he had served for his beloved in a Government office, 
during which term promotion showed no first flutter of its wing 
from the east, nor from the west, nor from the north. The only 
remaining “airt” was the south, and to forestall it in its 
probable intention of “blawing” no luck his way, the young 
Scotchman imitated the action of Mahomed with regard to the 
mountain, threw up his little accumulation of creditable record 
in the Civil Service, and faring southward to bombard Fortune 
in her latest quarter, he transported to the Cape himself and his 
stock in trade, the legal knowledge of a barrister who had never 
been able to afford to play the waiting game at home. The great 
boom in the Witwaterstrand Gold Fields was just then attracting its 
multitudes, and Austin joined that mixed and motley crowd. But 
he had better reasons than common gold fever for fixing upon 
Johannesburg. ‘His grandmother was Dutch and one of his aunts 
had married a leading member of the Transvaal Legislative Council. 
Half a dozen good introductions often do more for a man’s start 
in life than as many hundred pounds, and this Austin Moncrieff 
was soon to find. Johannesburg was still comparatively virgin 
soil, a fortuituous concourse of prospectors and shanties. It was 
probably lucky for Austin that he began his career there with 
but little money in his pocket and brains that had the gift of 
ready adjustment to new conditions, brains, too, that would not 
easily be turned by the genius of puff and “ promoting.” 
Naturally, a Scot prospers upon the earth where any other man 
would fail. So it came to pass that when time brought 
round the bursting of the bubble of fraudulent companies and 
phantom gold, and many men were cursing and a few cutting 
their throats, Austin, thanks to a little nepotism, certainly, but 
also thanks to his exceptional facilities for acquiring the “ high ” 
and the kitchen Dutch and to his quick mastery of the details of 
Boer and mining law, found himself in possession of a “ payable 
reef” of his own in the shape of a better practice than any other 
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barrister in Johannesburg, besides an official appointment, 
distantly resembling that of Counsel to the Speaker in England, 
under the South African Republic. It was a reef which he was 
admirably fitted to work, and, little by little, what with carrying 
through several important projected-railway cases, perpetually 
stirring up the Sanitary Board, and making cheaper transport; 
cheaper labour, and the two years’ residence franchise his political 
objects, he bade fair to become not only an enthusiast upon the 
future of Johannesburg, but also one of the foremost Britishers in 
the place. Nowhere, Austin found, like a new township for doing 
justice to whatever grit a man possesses. Perhaps he had 
never before had a fair chance of proving that brains, wth 
character, weigh heavier than anything that goes into the scale. 
Clearly his future would for some years to come lie in South 
Africa, and blended with his that of the girl who loved him. It 
was the dear thought of her that had made him succeed. She 
was the motive-power inspired by which, he, like her at home, 
had bated no jot of heart or hope through the years of solitary 
exile. Constance was twenty-nine and her lover thirty-three, 
facts which I cannot suppress and dare not further delay to tell, 
though I greatly fear my story will at this point be laid down by 
all readers under twenty, by all the charming, insolent young 
maidens who think that a man is middle-aged at thirty, and that 
if he is not bald he ought to be, and regard a woman over twenty- 
five as quite on the shelf. What have such old things to do with 
love? Let us see. 

When at twenty-two Constance had entered into her en- 
gagement, it had been considered a wretched affair by her 
friends, and she marvelled that she had not to assert her 
determination to have Austin far more vigorously than she 
had. Often since, she had half envied acquaintances of whom 
the word went that their only way into marriage had been 
by running away. If her father had forbidden his house 
and the hope of his daughter to Austin Moncrieff, she might 
have justified herself in running off with him, and then so 
many years of precious youth would not have been worn 
away in the unsettled, unfruitful state of a protracted engage- 
ment. There was something in that humdrum, languid, un- 
satisfactory condition peculiarly galling to Constance’s proud 
heart, and that was one reason why she often fancied she longed 
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that years ago she could have proved her love in the eyes of the 
world by leaping down the abyss of marriage in the flaming 
chariot of elopement. But, in reality, Constance so craved 
the affection of all her immediate belongings that she could 
never have practically borne to distress or alienate her father 
whom half unconsciously she loved dearly and whose approval 
was of real importance to her. Mr. Burn, who was a Fellow of 
his College in the days when married Fellows were not, had 
married—for love—and become a schoolmaster. The death of 
his wife had told greatly upon his never robust health, so much so 
that he had to break up his school. He then settled at Dulwich, 
and ended by accepting a classical mastership in the College 
there. To himself, his life appeared a series of disappointments : 
he did not perceive that he had always asked too much of it. He 
had at bottom the same eager desire for happiness as his 
younger daughter, only he had sought it chiefly in direct self- 
gratification and she was looking for it through another’s love. 
At sixty-five and twenty-nine, neither of them was really grown 
up, for neither had got rid of the impossible demands of child- 
hood and its pathetic vulnerableness. They were the same 
metal run into different grooves, hence they. never agreed to- 
gether very well. Perhaps Mr. Burn’s subterraneous reason for - 
consenting to, no, acknowledging, his daughter’s engagement 
(for the countenance he gave it was too negativefor consent), had 
been that a poor engagement meant a long keeping of his 
daughter at home. Honoria had for years been practically 
detached from the household by having taken up the profession 
of nursing. By skill and devotion she had attained to being head 
nurse of a hospital in a large northern town but was now taking 
three months’ rest till her sister’s departure for South Africa. 
Meanwhile, she was looking out for a hospital matronship. She 
was a personable woman whom the troubled delights of love 
seemed never to have visited, whose fated M.D. or M.R.C.S. 
had at all events not at present hove in sight. Her hair already 
grizzling, though she was barely thirty-four, one could have 
fancied her a Dean’s lady, if the dignified amenities of a Close 
could ever have absorbed her untiring energies. One would 
have called her a marked contrast to her sister, and without 
romance or sentiment of any kind, though perhaps one might 
have modified this opinion upon hearing her sing. Hers was 
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one of those touching contraltos which pour out notes so noble 
and so generous that one cannot choose but credit the singer with 
the dan of the song. Honoria’s voice was a great artistic 
faculty, chiefly because it seemed to lift a curtain from a 
character which but for that might have been set down as 
terribly brisk and matter-of-fact, the typical lady nurse’s. It 
supplied her with what every one needs—a means of expressing 
latent sympathy and tenderness. The voice had come from the 
mother’s side; Constance, like her father, was extremely sus- 
ceptible to music’s vague, emotional exaltation, but she had no 
such gift; indeed, when she was very happy and ventured to 
hum Honoria’s songs, the humming, as Honoria told her, was 
usually flat. Constance’s special grace lay in her ways and 
movements, in the sound of every word she uttered, and in the 
superlative pleasantness of her sunny smiles. She was not 
exactly pretty, sometimes she looked almost plain, but there was 
about her that rare kind of attractiveness that goes for more 
than beauty of features or complexion, making her deeply 
envied by girls who were actually prettier than herself. She 
was such a person as, had she belonged to a Court, would 
have set fashions, for everything she wore seemed to gain 


distinction by her wearing it. Constance had fought a hard 
battle to wrest from her father the final sanction to her 


marriage. Austin had discharged from a distance his quiverful 
of sound arguments why they should be wedded without further 
delay, a comparatively easy matter of statements and accounts, 
but it was Constance who had to struggle day by day against 
parental fondness masked as parental prudence. For the young 
“aidvoket’s” figures were unassailable, and painful as was the 
alternative from the father’s point of view—not only losing a 
daughter but losing her to the world’s far end—there was no 
valid reason against her going. So Austin was expected to be 
in England in a few days and Constance was blissfully busy 
over her marriage equipment. 

Let us return to her where she was sitting at the window, 
with her tea-cup beside her on the sill, dreamily looking out at 
the lights of the western sky and thinking with delight that to- 
night her Austin was considerably more than three parts of his 
way across the ocean, and now, after four long, dull years, only 
half a week off her lips, her arms, her breast. Such reverie was 
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enough to hold her rapt and silent, and jshe put her hand 
on her heart, as she had often done before, to feel its pulse 
hasten with her joyful thoughts. She looked like Veronese’s 
Saint Helena as she leant against the casement, the light 
zephyr fanning her pale forehead and stirring the low-growing 
softness of her dark red hair. The yellow sundown was fading 
into’ watery whiteness this May evening, previous to being 
muffled in the advancing slate-colour of the cloud curtains. 
Away from the lines of light, the garden-trees and thickets 
were beginning to lose their brilliancy and the sharp outline of 
their tangled boughs was becoming blurred by twilight, but the 
air that came in at the windows was still warm and balmy and 
seemed to Constance to be laden with the delicious message of 
the spring. It lay on her as all this May it had lain, like an 
ecstatic enchantment, and now, turning to Honoria, who was 
leaning back in an ancient nursery rocking-chair gathering up 
yards of pink crépe into a frill, she said: 

“Isn't it mysterious how the spring makes one long for what 
one only wishes for at other times? That’s why I have always 
hated the spring ever since I have been engaged till this year, 
and now I feel as if it is the one and only season for marrying. 
I’m so glad I haven’t to be married in the autumn or in the: 
dead, dark winter.” 

“Shakspere was right, then, in calling spring time the only 
pretty ring time?” smiled Honoria. 

“Oh, quite,” answered Constance, thinking less of what 
Shakspere or any one else was pleased to say about love 
than of what she herself felt about it. ‘“ Honoria, I don’t believe 
I could have waited any longer for Austin. I believe I should 
have died of famine if God had not given him back to me this 
year. Do you know, I had aiways in my heart of hearts fixed 
this year as our wedding year, and begged God not to let us 
wait any longer. Of course I never said so to any one before, 
because I was always hoping we could be married earlier, and 
then I knew if once father got it into his head that Austin and 
I had thought this year, he would never have let me go a 
moment sooner. But I don’t believe God could have been so 
cruel as to let us wait longer than this year. I don’t believe he 
could, Honoria, not after I had so prayed and prayed to Him, and 
tried so hard to be patient and please Him.” 
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“T think one ought not to feel quite like that, though,” said 
Honoria. “It seems too like demanding of God to grant our 
prayer, like saying toa fetich, ‘I will worship you if you will 
give me such a thing ina fixed time. After all, prayer is not a 
mere mechanical invention for getting what we want in life.” 

“Oh, but think how long we've waited, and how moderate our 
wishes were, after all. It seemed so little for God. Don’t you 
think everybody has a right to be happy, Honoria ?” 

“Well, I think it’s. right to be happy,” replied Honoria 
thoughtfully. “That's a different thing, I know, but somehow I 
can’t bear to hear any one, even you, dear child, who have been 
so brave and sweet these trying years since Austin left, speak so 
daringly about happiness. Perhaps it may look a little like sour 
grapes from me to you, but truly it’s a sincere feeling. I scarcely 
know how to explain just what [ mean, and you know I’m no 
preacher. I daresay Austin would tell me my feeling is only a 
bit of paganism peeping out, or only thinly Christianised, for it’s 
somewhat the sentiment that made the Roman generals wish to 
hear their soldiers shout calumnies against them at their triumphs 
so that things should not go too arroganily.” 

But something from the under-world of Constance’s nature, 
from the intimate life she led alone with the undesecrated ark 
of her love, gave the lie to Honoria’s words. God, so Constance 
felt rather than argued to herself, for a woman’s feelings are her 
true thoughts,God must have meant to develop her up to the 
best of which she was capable, and what could she be, what 
could God make of her without Austin, without her happiness, 
the very reason for her living? Nothing or worse than nothing. 
The idea was absurd and she dismissed it. She felt that her 
love was valid against all the earth’s words, except that unthink- 
able one of a diminution in Austin’s. But she could not tell 
Honoria all this, she would not comprehend her. Austin alone 
would comprehend, as he always did everything about her almost 
before she told him. Exquisite knowledge for the proud, heart- 
hungry girl that her lover, and he alone, knew her just as she 
was, had proved all her tempers and her faults, and loved her 
through, and with, and despite, and—had he not told her ?—for 
them all. As it was, Honoria was a little hurt by the spoken 
revelations of Constance’s absorbing affection for Austin of which 
these last two moons of unceasing excitement had, during the 
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hours of companionship over the wedding-clothes, made her the 
confidant. Not that there was a trace in Honoria of the subacid 
tone or the Mrs. Gummidge manner so often accorded by the 
sister who is not going to have all the fun and éc/a¢ of marrying 
to the sister who is. She was only hurt because almost every 
word was new. All these years no one had imagined that 
Constance’s love had swallowed up her life to anything like the 
ravenous extent it had, and it had been almost an endeavour. 
on her part to deceive them. It seemed to her that only by 
detaching Austin from every one but herself and isolating the 
relations between her being and his, could she have built up 
the beautiful cathedral where in darkness she yearned and 
worshipped. Inscrutableness is the greatest charm of girlhood, 
and a maiden’s love what is it in any case but an enigma, a 
divinely human mystery, especially to herself and to her lover ? 
But with Constance that which is common to all had become the 
peculiar characteristic, her wild, great heart was under lock and 
key to all but Austin, and she hugged as her chief joy that of 
knowing that he alone knew her. 

She had been poring over the last precious epistle but one 
from over-seas, when for manners’ sake she looked up from that 
blissful occupation—with which she refreshed herself at the end 
of every hour of her work—and remarked to Honoria: 

“ How odd it will seem only having two seasons at J. instead 
of four.” (They called it ‘J’ because latterly their father had 
begged for a little less Johannesburg in the talk at meals, to him 
it was an affronting word, and to Constance even it was a long 
one when needed about fifty times daily.) “I expect I shall 
miss the trees at first.” 

“Are there no trees?” asked Honoria. 

“Why you know I’ve often told you they are not grown up 
yet,” said Constance reproachfully. “ Didn’t I read you that bit 
out of Austin’s letter? He puts it so amusingly, at least I think 
so. Here’s what he says . . . ‘The leaves never fall here, 
’cos why there are no trees from which they could fall; the gold 
scrip has fallen considerably lately, but the only green things 
about that are the flats that bought it, many of them are less 
verdant now, but also mostly minus their money, some of them 
have large overdrafts at the banks, but those are not marketable 
commodities. I have not a tickie—as I officially informed Mr. 
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Burn last month—in scrip, you see I know too much; the place 
is all right, there is plenty of gold and it will pay pretty well. 
How I long ’"——oh, that’s all.” 

They both laughed at the abruptness of Constance’s con- 
clusion. Well Honoria knew that when her sister emigrated 
four years back from the room where they had always slept 
together when she was at home to a tiny one upstairs, it was for 
none of the ostensible reasons alleged, but in order that she 
might never lose a single night’s devouring of her sacred 
documents, and sleeping with her head upon them afterwards. 

“Tf I wake upin the dark now,” said Constance, “it is so 
lovely to think that every moment of night or day Austin is 
moving towards me. I love to feel that the steamer never stops 
all night long, and that while he’s asleep he’s still coming. I 
always dream of the Raymond Palace cutting its way through 
the sea and foaming along towards England. Oh, I love that 
dear ship. I feel as if it were Austin’s horse. Whenever I shut 
my eyes I can see what’s going on there just as if I were on it 
myself. I mean to ask Austin when he gets here whether he 
wasn’t seeing and saying certain things exactly as I imagined him 
to be at different times. I know now I have always been a 
clairvoyante where Austin was concerned. Don’t you remember 
two years ago when he broke his collar-bone at polo, I felt that 
something was going to happen all the time before we heard? 
I remember counting back to the day he was thrown, and 
finding that my sense of calamity dated from the very same 
afternoon. I know I should feel anything that happened to him 
wherever he might be. I daresay the learned will be finding 
out before long that the sympathetic identicalness of two people 
has more electricity in it than space can counteract, and then 
you'll all believe me when you hear it called ‘ electricity.’ ” 

“ Anyhow we shan’t accept Constance Moncrieff x¢e Burn as 
an unprejudiced scientific investigator,” said Honoria, “ you’re 
just a little bundle of prepossessions and private interpretations, 
my dear.” 

“| shan’t be much longer. As soon as I’m married I mean 
to become the most judicially-minded woman in South Africa. 
You see I intend to qualify for a Judge’s wife. But, as you put 
the idea into my head, I may as well confess to you my pet 
‘ private interpretation.’ You know | love ‘O rest in the Lord’ 
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better than anything else you sing, because I made the words of 
it the motto of our engagement. Well, I don’t think I ever told 
you that I always translate ‘ wait patiently for 42’ as meaning 
Austin himself, and in that way it seems to come cut with so 
much more force, that God ‘shall give’ me him who is my 
“heart’s desire.’ ” 

Rarely had Constance spoken so fully from the depths of her 
inward life. As Honoria, surprised by the tremulous, earnest 
tone into glancing at her, observed the humid darkness of her 
eyes and the glowing colour that was not a blush, she felt how 
habitual and intimate had become to her sister the words of 
Mendelssohn’s divine air with the sense she read into them. 
There was something extraordinary, something curiously beyond 
Honoria’s estimates in these glimpses she had been given lately 
of Constance’s hidden character. It was the revelation of a 
being at once simple and unfathomable—most oddly child-like 
in her talk of the Creator, most passionately woman-like in her 
absorption in one human creature. Such absorption is in 
itself full of pathos, and Honoria, thinking of the tremendous 
claims of such natures, said a trembling “ Amen” to her sister’s 
prayer for happiness. 

From these serious thoughts the two were aroused by the 
maid entering to clear away the tea-things, and “ your Papa says, 
Miss, as how he should be glad to look at Miss Constance’s 
wedding-dress, if it’s finished enough for him to see it.” 

The expression of a desire to see her dress was an unexpected 
piece of graciousness on her father’s part. 

“Ask him to come up directly,” cried Constance, “it’s quite 
finished, and there’s just light enough before dinner.” 

Some ten minutes later, fully nine after Constance expected 
him, Mr. Burn creaked up the stairs. The dress had been set in 
the most advantageous position, and Constance slowly twirled the 
headless lady round to display its full elegance. 

“Doesn’t it look pretty ?” and “ You see the train is lined with 
silk,” ejaculated the girls. 

“ And I shall wear white satin shoes, and a wreath of real 
orange-blossoms, and Austin’s mother’s Brussels veil over all.” 

“ What, the shoes on your head ?” asked Mr. Burn, somewhat 
unbending in presence of Constance’s gay ways. 

“No, the wreath round my feet, of course,” laughed Constance. 
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“ Well, well, you're a foolish girl to leave your poor old father, 
and go and live in a digger’s camp at the other end of the 
world.” 

“ Papa, how often I’ve told you it’s nota digger’s ‘camp, it’s a 
great big town with splendid club-houses and all the appendages 
of civilisation.” 

“ Well, come down and eat your dinners,” said Mr. Burn, who 
had always refused to modify his red-shirt, revolver, and scum-of- 
the-earth notions of a mining community, and still looked upon 
Austin Moncrieff as culpably a “ rolling stone” in having thrown 
over English penury for the doubtful advantages of so inartistic 
a bohemianism. Poor old scholar ; life had always treated him 
grudgingly, he thought, and it was hard now that his daughter 
should take such delight in the thought of leaving him. Mr. 
Burn was not a sympathetic man, and he had never cultivated 
the art of considering things from standpoints other than his 
own. 

After dinner, Honoria sang, as her custom was, without 
“notes,” passing by imaginative associations from each melody 
to the next, and sliding one into another by skilfully piecing 
together their accompaniments, till she came at last to Con- 
stance’s. 

‘©O rest in the Lord,” 


sang the rich, thrush-like voice. 


‘* Wait patiently for 42m.” 


The peculiar expressiveness of her G Major sweetly acknow- 
ledged Constance’s interpretation. 


“And He shall give thee thy heart’s desires.” 


With parted lips and far-away look Constance listened. Never 
had the lofty words sounded so personal to herself as now that 
Honoria knew how she applied them ; and at the end of the 
music she went up to her sister and gave her a soft kiss that 
spoke a world of thanks. 

That night, as Constance went upstairs to bed, and as, later, 
she moved about her little room and folded her clothes, over and 
over again she found herself humming under her breath, 

‘* Wait patiently for 22m, 


And He shall give thee thy heart’s desire, J 
And Heshall give thee thy” . . . Austin Moncrief. 
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Il. 


May 14th. 

THE Raymond Palace was a good-going steamer and she had 
never made better progress than on this passage between Cape- 
town and London. She was now doing over seventeen knots 
an hour, and Madeira was just left behind. Above a hundred 
first-class passengers were on board, and no man among them 
was more popular than the clever Scotch barrister, Austin 
Moncrieff. There was a simple directness about all he said and 
did that had always made honest people like him, and to be in 
his company now was to gain a definite stimulus from his 
resoluteness and ease. Success had unmistakably marked him 
for its own, and on the whole, few grudged him the rewards he 
had worked so industriously to earn. It was often said in 
Johannesberg that wherever you tapped Moncrieff he rang true. 
Certainly he possessed among his gifts one great one, that of 
commanding esteem and personal liking. 

None but weak men talk to acquaintances about their private 
hopes and prospects, and Austin Moncrieff had taken few people 
into his confidence as to the object of this. expedition of his to 
England. But wherever a wedding is in the air, more gets 
known than is ever told, and there were not many first-class 
ladies on board the Raymond who did not frequently discuss— 
and in several cases secretly envy—the girl who would so soon 
be outward-bound with her bridegroom. 

On this particular afternoon Austin was seated on his deck- 
chair and, for a wonder, he was suffered to sit alone. He had 
found that the only thing to do when he wished to keep _ himself 
from being buttonholed or bored by every chance ocean 
acquaintance was to hold up stonily before his eyes some particu- 
larly “French” yellow-back. As a matter of fact he did not 
read one line, the Parisian garbage never appeared so vapid or 
so blasphemous as now when he was luxuriating in sea dreams 
of his own Constance. All round him was spread the infinite 
finite of the sea, violet or blue as it lay under clouds or open 
spaces of sky, and he thought of the happy times to be when 
Constance would be at his side and in the evenings, with her 
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dear hand in his, they would together watch the nightly phos- 
phorescence of the waters. Then he went on to wonder whether 
Constance would grow to like Johannesburg for a few necessary 
years, or whether the bitter, bare monotony of the veldt 
stretching away towards the interminable desert, arid the sense 
of that great dark Continent always behind her would ima- 
ginatively distress and weigh heavily on her as he knew they 
had done on many people. 

But profitless dejection being the most unusual of moods with 
Austin, he quickly shook it off now to consider more practical 
issues. With the generality of men the thought of their work 
follows hard upon the thought of their love and now Austin began 
to ruminate the last case he had on hand before he left the Trans- 
vaal. It was a peculiar one and would probably occupy him for 
sometimetocome. There had been a big robbery in the house of 
an important member of the Volksraad, and a bag of diamonds, 
besides a good deal of gold, had been taken. The cook-man’s 
brothers, two Kafirs, who increased their store of wives and oxen in 
an unexplained way very soon after, were suspected of having been 
active parties in the robbery. The State prosecuted and they 
were sentenced to imprisonment with many stripes. Now 
Austin Moncrieff, who was counsel for the prosecution, had all 
along considered the Kafir boys as mere instruments in the 
hands of some clever and ‘civilised’ person unknown, and indeed 
the evidence of their having themselves sold the diamonds was 
weak in the extreme. However, nobody else was forthcoming 
till after they were condemned and the trial was perforce over, 
and then, just as he was arranging to start for England, Austin 
had come upon a clue. Furthermore, ten days before he left, 
he had himself seen, in Johannesburg, the man whom he was 
beginnning to suspect of the crime, a mongrel Hollander who 
had been in South Africa about three years and was already 
known as a black sheep. In the interval before the sailing of 
the Raymond Palace, Austin found several opportunities of 
instituting important inquiries. These led to evidence that only 
needed to be duly developed and pieced together to be enough 
to convict the Hollander, Opfdorp, of this and several other 
robberies. There was a chain of more or less imbrued persons, 
ending with an “I. D. B.” (Illicit Diamond Buyer) at Kimberley, 
and though it was tiresome that things must stand over till his 
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return, this sensational solution of a much talked of case, 
Austin fully determined, should be the first thing his hand 
should find to do when he was back in eight weeks’ time. As 
long as a man staysin South Africa he can be found, and Austin 
knew no reason why Opfdorp, unless he believed himself to be the 
object of suspicion, should leave the country. On the other 
hand, he fancied that the Hollander had vanished somewhat 
abruptly when he looked at him that day in Commissioner 
Street, so he was careful not to stir the slime too much at 
present lest the principal parties should take alarm and decamp 
before he could apprehend them. 

Austin’s legal intellect was still in the enjoyment of turning 
over the intricate evidence he possessed against Opfdorp and he 
was even arranging his cross-examinations of the various 
witnesses, when it was time to go down to the saloon for dinner. 

Little did Austin Moncrieff guess that the very man who, 
aware of his suspicions, had fled from him at Johannesburg, had 
come down by the Durban route and, unknowing as unknown, 
had taken a third-class passage on board the Raymond Palace in 
order to leave danger and South Africa behind. The steamer 
had not left Cape Town three days before the escaping criminal 
had from the forward end seen the one man who held his con- 
demnation in his hands. Without disguises, in the narrow limits 
of this floating prison, Opfdorp could scarcely expect to go the 
whole voyage unrecognised, and hour by hour the belief grew 
upon him that he was trapped, that from any port where the 
steamship called a telegram might be dispatched to Pretoria, the 
reply to which would suffice to arrest him when he landed on 
English shores. Mingled terror and resentment grew in the 
mind of the skulking man till they completely possessed him. 
After the first hour of freezing realisation of his position it never 
once occurred to him that his juxtaposition with Moncrieff might 
be the result of an accident, that he might have been unseen 
hitherto, and might, by careful stratagems, remain unseen till the 
danger was past. Opfdorp’s ruling passion was greed of money, 
and after three years of successfully pursuing the critical career 
of thief and receiver, now, when his clothing was lined and 
heavy with his gains, the prospect of being convicted and having 
to part with all he had taken was hell itself to him. Behind the 
narrow forehead of the morose and malignant man the deter- 
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mination to risk all sooner than be tamely caught grew up side 
by side with a furious detestation of Moncrieff, so that the idea 
of wreaking personal revenge on him preyed on Opfdorp till it 
came to appear a luxury and self-indulgence that he could on no 
account give up. Such an idea, so formed, so nurtured, is from 
its very birth almost a scheme, at all events it very soon expands 
into one, and thus it seemed to Opfdorp that there was but one 
course open to him and that was to watch his opportunity, the 
opportunity which he must leave some dark night to develop. 
The sea tells no tales and, once Moncrieff safely at the bottom 
of it, there was no living creature who, to Opfdorp’s knowledge, 
held the chain of evidence that could convict him. If circum- 
stances would only be favourable, the deadly business might be 
effected without raising the slightest suspicion. At the rate at 
which they were going it would be next to impossible for the 
engines to back quick enough to pick up a drowning man, even 
if his cry for help were heard above the noise of the screw— 
always supposing that the deed could be done out of sight and 
hearing of the deck watch. The one thing that was indis- 
pensable was to get Moncrieff alone, and this on a full steamer 
could only happen by the rarest chance. So day by day the 
murderer waited and watched and withered in impatience, and 
day by day the victim chatted and joked with the passengers 
and counted the hours that lay between him and his betrothed, 
and over the lovers and over the hater brooded all the while 
that which broods over all, the terrific Unexpected. 

The same evening on which Austin Moncrieff had been won- 
dering how Constance woulc take to Johannesburg the weather 
was almost sultry. It was a night on which to enjoy the quiet- 
ude and briny freshness of the seaand he was the last passenger 
to think about turning in. The moon was making a bluish white 
counterfeit of day and where its glitter did not lie, the phos- 
phorescence turned the water a wicked, changeable green. The 
sea was as calm as the traditional mill-pond and over it the 
vessel appeared to be simply sliding along on a perfectly even 
keel. Austin had strolled along the lower deck beyond the 
midships and was sitting, as unwived men will, upon the bar of 
the railing at the edge. He had been there only a few minutes 
when he suddenly observed a slice of darkness projecting itself 
from behind him across the moon-white boards beyond the 
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bulwark’s band of shade. It was a man’s shadow, and before 
Austin had time to inspect the stealthy phenomenon, it suddenly 
grew to full stature and stopped. Another instant, and the 
dastard who owned it had risen up in front of Austin and given 
him a foul blow backwards, destroying his slight balance on the 
rail. Taken unawares, Moncrieff for the fraction of a second 
reeled over space, then, succeeding in twisting one foot round the 
lower bar of the iron railing, with desperate might he clutched his 
assailant round the throat. There was nothing else he could 
grasp in time to regain his balance, and quick as lightning the 
thought flashed through his mind that his would-be murderer 
would pull back rather than fall into the water with him. But 
Opfdorp was taken by surprise, he was by far the lighter and weaker 
man of the two, and Moncrieff’s powerful arms only dragged his 
body forwards. Further and further towards the edge he was 
slipping, slipping, for his fuothold had quite given way and he felt 
himself powerless against the weight that was gradually drawing 
him over, the weight of the man who would not abandon his own 
last chance by letting go. For one eternal half-instant the two 
hung grappling together, staring with savage eyes into each other’s 
faces, the next, and their movement was out of the power of 
either, all chance of retrieving their balance was gone. Moncrieff 
pitched heavily back, head downward, and his murderer, still in 
his grip, his face almost touching his own, went over simul- 
taneously on the top of him. They might almost have been one 
body as together they made a blot on the phosphorescence and 
then dug a momentary black hole through it into the sea. 

The entire struggle took place in less than a minute. So 
rapidly, so silently did it all happen that the watch who was 
just then pacing aft on the promenade deck, with the bridge 
and the whole erection of cabins and saloons between him and 
it, saw nothing and knew nothing of what had occurred. As 
Opfdorp had foreseen, the grinding of the screw and the rush 
of the water at the bows overpowered the noise of the falling 
body! And the steamer sped on in the night and the moonlit 
deck and the white painted railing showed no traces of the 
murder and sudden death to which they had been witnesses. 
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ITT. 


May 17th. 

Up to the time that Austin Moncrieff left England for 
Johannesburg he had occupied a modest sleeping-place on the 
fourth floor of the Westminster Palace Hotel, and in his last 
letters from South Africa he had asked Constance and her 
father to try to engage him the same room till his honeymoon 
began. As the days went on and the Raymond Palace became 
all but due at Plymouth, where Austin had promised to 
land and thence hasten on by train to London and Dulwich, 
Constance grew one nerve of anticipation and expectancy. 
Once she had counted the months to his return, now she 
had reduced her reckoning to hours, gleefully allowing a 
margin in case the South African packet should be a day or 
two behind time. Every night as she lay down in bed she 
said to herself, “It may be to-morrow,” and though her father 
and Honoria constantly reminded her that it had been 
long ago settled that Austin should telegraph as soon as he 
stepped on shore, yet the eager girl kept rushing into the 
hall, fancying she recognised his own step outside, and then 
entreating her father to take her up to London every “ next 
morning,” in case Austin should have arrived at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel during the impracticable hours of night. 
What procrastinating, unenthusiastic dullards the old seem 
to the young, and what headstrong, selfish lunatics the young 
seem to the old! At last, by the evening of a day spent 
in plaguing and imploring, Mr. Burn was persuaded to go 
up to town with his daughter early the following morning, 
“if the weather proved favourable!” The first place they 
were to go to was Dean’s Yard, in order to catch an old 
friend who was to be asked to officiate at the wedding, 
then they were to go to the hotel and secure Austin a 
room—or find him there—as, against all her father’s arguments 
to the contrary, Constance persisted in thinking probable. After 
that they were to go to the Stores, to Mappin and Webb’s, to 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s—Constance had a list as long as her 
arm. 
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Honoria was just now in the thick of a correspondence relative 
to a particularly desirable hospital matronship, and as her 
credentials were unexceptionable and she had two friends 
among the selecting committee, the only question seemed to be 
whether she could stay over for the wedding without sacrificing 
the appointment. But she had hopes that an extra fortnight would 
be allowed her and this would just cover the wedding-day if the 
preparations were hurried on a little. 

By five the next morning Constance drew up her blind and 
opened the window to its widest to admit the morning. There 
had been two or three of those days of damp and chilliness 
during which the year makes a great, unnoticed stride towards 
summer, and now the air was full of twitterings, and from some- 
where deep down in the lilac trees came the full-throated warble 
of a thrush. And as Constance listened she put words to the 
song, and the bird seemed to be trilling 


‘¢ patiently for Azim. 
And He shall give thee thy heart’s desire.” 


That, at all events, was the song of her own heart, and with it 
every other seemed in unison. Then forthe hundredth time she 
began to picture what the first meeting with Austin would really 
be. Suppose he were at the Westminster Palace Hotel this 
morning and he came down to them in the public room, what 
would happen, what would he do? They strangers among 
strangers, he would give her one kiss, she knew, be the room 
as full as it might, and that kiss would tremble with the 
thousands to come afterwards. Then, as they walked from the 
room, he would hold her hand, and he would be with them all 
day and go home with them to dinner. Should she show him 
the dress or should he not be permitted to see that sacred gar- 
ment till she rustled up the aisle to him in it on their marriage 
morning? She could not tell which she would do, it would 
depend on whether or not he urged her to show it to him. 

As Mr. Burn sat opposite his daughter in the train that 
morning going up to Victoria, even he could not be blind to the 
new beauty that the bliss of crowned desires was working on her. 
Indeed, it seemed as if every one was more or less influenced by 
its magnetism, for, at the Dulwich station, the people standing 
about had all turned to gaze admiringly after her and now, in 
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the carriage, an oldish woman in shabby mourning kept furtively 
giving long looks at her happy face as though it were a cup that 
contained some reviving draught of encouragement and youth- 
ful hope. 

For the moment, Mr. Burn almost forgot his private grievance 
and tribulation, the admirable charm and glow and thrill of his 
daughter so compelled from him the nearest approach of which 
he was capable towards sympathy with happiness in which he 
had no personal share. Alternately soft and animated were the 
dark eyes with the tender light that shone through them. Rosy 
red was the tingling flush of the cheeks, in one little month their 
lines seemed to have regained the bloomy roundness of which 
the last four years had deprived them. Once more Constance 
looked what years ago her father had called her, his Euphrasy, 
his little Eyebright, but now, he reflected, his no longer, and he 
sighed, with that special sigh that parents know. 

When they reached Victoria, Mr. Burn and Constance had to 
change into the District Railway that would take them on to 
Westminster Bridge. Their compartment was empty, but at 
St. James’s Park, two gentlemen entered, and one of them, who 
had just given away his morning paper to the guard, remarked to 
his companion, soon after they were seated : 

“Extraordinary thing, those two men disappearing off the 
Raymond Palace.” 

“Very,” replied the other, “and there is apparently no clue to 
any connection between them. Of course, if only Moncrieff or 
only the other man had been lost one would simply consider it 
one of the accidents that are bound to happen occasionally at 
sea. But the two going overboard on the same night and that in 
calmweather . . . h’'m,it looks deuced like foul play on that 
foreigner’s part.” 

There was no mistake about the words. Both speakers’ 
voices were distinct above the grating of the train through 
the tunnel. Still, Constance, who had crimsoned at the words, 
Raymond Palace, felt she was dreaming. It was a horrible 
dream, a nightmare of the day. It had made her feel first on 
fire, then icy cold. It had turned her blood. One thing, and 
one only, she was acutely conscious of—she must dispel it. She 
tried to speak to the gentleman sitting opposite, but she found 
she could not utter a word. She had almost lost her father’s 
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presence, at most she saw him through interminable vistas of 
mist, and she could not speak to him either. The world seemed 
empty but for her and the two speakers on the opposite side. In 
the lamp-lit darkness she saw them magnified, looming 
enormous. Their hats, the look of their hands, the shape of 
their scarves, were impressions that were being scorched into her 
brain. Meanwhile, Mr. Burn also had heard what passed and he, 
though in a different way from his daughter, had received its 
full significance. 

He knew that something terrible had happened and was still 
in store for them to hear, and his brains felt scattered. Yet some 
dim hope that perhaps Constance had not heard or would not 
comprehend struggled in him. 

His one practical thought was to prevent her from hearing the 
stabbing news till he could get her home and prepare her mind, 
or, at least, till he could take counsel with Honoria. In another 
minute, the train stopped at the platform and, taking his 
daughter’s hand, half shyly, half protectingly Mr. Burn helped 
her out of the carriage. Then she dropped his arm and in 
another moment she was at the news-stall. In dreadful crises 
of life people hear the cavernous sound of their own voices and 
wonder at themselves and at the things they are saying, and - 
it was just in that way that Constance heard herself ask the boy 
at the stall for amorning paper. She was still in the dream, she 
felt, but at the stage when the waking consciousness is making a 
tremendous effort to shake off dreaming and be itself again. She 
laid down a penny, she took the newspaper. Mr. Burn shuddered 
to think of her reading her tragedy there on the station, near the 
ugly suggestiveness of the rails and the advancing engines. He 
looked at her, but there was that in her stricken face and set 
eyes that he dared not gainsay. All he could do was to prevent her 
making a scene on the platform by helping her up the stairs to a 
recess nearer the exit into the street, where she could read her 
paper undisturbed. There, then, they stood, reading together, 
and this is what they read: 


“MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE ON BOARD A HOMEWARD-BOUND 
STEAMER. 


“In another portion of our columns we report the arrrival at 
Plymouth of the London and South African Packet Line’s 
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s. Kaymond Palace. A telegraphic dispatch from the captain of 
this vessel, dated Plymouth, informs the press that Mr. Augustine 
Moncrieff, a Scotch gentleman who had been in practice as an 
advocate in the Law Court at Johannesburg and was on his way 
to England, with a return ticket for the Cape, lost his life by falling 
into the ocean on the night of the 14th inst. The sad casualty 
was observed by no one on the steamer, but is believed to have 
occurred between 11 o'clock and midnight. On the same 
evening, a steerage passenger on the Raymond Palace, a German 
or Dutchman, entered in the ship’s list under the name of Elias 
Smidt, also disappeared. It seems incredible that in exception- 
ally calm weather, as it was on the occasion of the disaster, two 
men should have been drowned on the same night at separate 
times without being observed by the look-out, but, at present, 
all inquiries as to a connection between the two deaths have 
been baffled. Mr. Moncrieff was aged thirty-three and up till 
nearly the time of his death was smoking with other passengers 
and apparently in excellent spirits. Great sympathy with the 
deceased's friends has been expressed on board. It does not 
appear that the unfortunate gentleman was liable to mental 
aberration.” 

Constance had to read the paragraph four or five times over 
before she could take in all its meaning, then she let the baleful 
paper fall to the ground. The apathy of her gesture, the rigidity 
of her attitude puzzled her father, but his more instant problem 
was what to do next. Constance was certainly not fit to face 
acquaintances, neither was she in a state to re-enter the train. 
She had learned the worst. What she needed now was half-an- 
hour’s respite, some retreat where they could both rally their 
ideas quietly and confront their next action and the rest of the 
day. All at once, Mr. Burn thought of Westminster Abbey ; 
there they would take refuge for awhile. 

The wide road, backed by its famous towers, lay in blinding 
sunshine and looking like a photograph. The. shops had their 
sun-blinds extended, the walkers cast decisive shadows. 
Constance and her father had to wait the cumbrous turning 
of a water-cart, while a flower-seller pestered them to buy her 
roses. Mr. Burn took hold of his poor girl and, almost sup- 
porting her round the waist, he steered a way among the traffic. 
Hot as was the day, poignant as was the shock she had just 
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sustained, the only feelings of which Constance was vividly 
aware were intense physical weakness and inconceivable cold, 
She was shivering all over, her teeth chattered, and her tired 
limbs seemed as if they could never drag her as far as across the 
road. It seemed dark, too, and, if it had not been for the help 
of her father’s arm she would have stumbled and fallen; as it 
was, she groped her way and in time they reached the Abbey 
porch. 

At first, everything inside looked to Constance curiously 
artificial and unsubstantial, and the grand old stones and monu- 
ments seemed made of gray pasteboard. Then, by degrees, the 
long-familiar stationariness of them all struck her misery into 
a new phase. Thus far, it had been principally physical, the 
brain had been numbed, but now the inchoate feelings began to 
mount upward and surged into thought. 

The 14¢4 of May—that very day which aol out in her 
memory because it was the day on which they had completed 
her wedding-dress. Her wedding-dress! The dress which she 
had so proudly fitted on and trailed about in before the glass, 
her heart upheld during the tedious needle-work by the sweet 
vanity of those intervals of looking at herself in it and imagining 
what he would say and how he would look when he saw her in 
it. Oh, it seemed impossible to believe that now she would 
never use it, that it was a thing from the sight of which she 
would shrink. 

The 14th of May—that very day on which she had told 
Honoria that she should feel instantly anything that was 
happening to him, on which she had boasted of her second 
sight concerning him. And, as nearly as she could guess, she 
must have been sleeping, dreaming a happy dream of him, when 
he . . . . Qh, the anguish of having felt nothing, known 
nothing, of having had no parting, no last look, no good-bye 
word. 

And then only the full sense of her desolation swept over her 
as she realised the hopeless break-up of that mysterious identi- 
fication of herself with him, that for seven years every pulsation 
of her brain had helped to build. Now she was alone, she who 
had never given a thought to herself except as a part of him. 
All these years she had been an idealist, building on the sand, 
vainly imagining that two lives may be absolutely fused, that a 
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double life, impregnable and indivisible, was the object and 
haven of being. And now, a vague, casual accident, a brutal, un- 
thinking moment, had come, and pulverised, with one appalling 
blow, the very grounds of her existence. How cruel, how 
ironical, life was, how far larger and more lawless, or how far 
more mechanical, than she had believed. Was it malicious 
and sinister, or only deaf and blind? She felt broken on its 
huge wheel. 

Then her thoughts returned to the details—how should she bear 
the silence at home, and the hard look of the gray, gray house, 
and the look of everything she knew, and the torturing summer, 
and the bleak brightness of the sunshine? And how could she 
endure the different parts of the day, and especially the sunsets 
and twilight, her old favourite times? How dull, how intolerably 
dull would be the centuries she would have to live with nothing to 
work for, and nothing to look forward to! Silent, ponderous 
years ; already she felt them pressing upon her, so heavily, as 
though the dreariness and length of them were all condensed 
into these first few minutes. 

She suddenly felt that she had nothing left to think of and it 
was when she was first conscious of this that she first touched the 
true materials of her wretchedness. There was not one thing in 
the world for her unconnected with him and with happy looking 
forward, and now there was nothingness, a blank, only the 
eternalisation without hope of the last four years which had 
been endurable just because of the hope at the end of them. 
Everything to go on just the same as ever except that one thing 
that gave life and joy to all the rest. That would be the 
supreme anguish to come. 

And through it all the pang more sharp than all was the 
feeling that she had not yet felt the worst. And there came the 
thought that if he had been alive, he who could never bear to 
see her suffer, what would he not have undertaken, sacrificed, 
gone through, to spare her one tenth of this pain. The thought 
of it made her feel more than ever alone. 

Thus far Constance’s trouble had found no relief in tears. 
Except that her face was gray and the rims of her eyelids red 
and heavy, she betrayed no signs of unusual agitation. In her 
woe she did not part with her shyness, her reserve. It was 
indeed an extra element init that she who had for so many years 
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been saving up all her emotion would now never find the outlet 
for which she had proudly waited. A great longing for sym- 
pathy, for “someone to speak to” seemed all at once to come 
over her, and yet she knew she had no right, no power to elicit 
sympathy. As impossible for her to obtain it as it would be to 
explain in an hour what seven years of love and her own tem- 
perament had between them made of her. No one but herself could 
know how great was the fall, since no one but herself had known 
how great was the structure. 

All this while—this quarter of an hour, it might be — 
Constance had sat motionless under the lantern, her eyes fixed 
on that monument to the Duke of Argyll and Greenwich which 
stands so conspicuous at the bottom of the south transept. She 
was looking, but she was not seeing ; since the first moment she 
had dropped upon the wooden form beside her father she had 
been unconscious of what was around her. Inthe same way, 
she heard nothing of the latter part of the morning service, 
which, with its peculiar mumbling sounds, had all the while been 
proceeding in the choir. The service was now over, but half-a- 
dozen choristers still remained for the anthem practice. Most of 
the people who had come in for the prayers had gone out again 
or were just going, but Mr. Burn decided to leave it to his 
daughter to make the first movement towards departure. 

For the time being the Abbey seemed nearly empty save for 
themselves, the half-dozen choir-boys and their master, and two 
hobbling vergers who hung about at the entrances to the aisles. 
Suddenly Constance felt a strange tremor. The organ was 
playing very softly and an angelic voice, the matchless all but 
contralto of a boy of fourteen, was rising on the wings of the 
aria from Elijah : 

‘¢O rest in the Lord ; 


Wait patiently for Him, 
And” 


* * * * * * * 


Constance Burn rose staggering to her feet. Her movement 
was to flee from the church. But nature had borne too much 
and was in revolt. Fora moment the girl stood swaying, then 
fell heavily along the seat. 

The two vergers, seeing something unusual, made their best 
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haste forward, and between them and her father Constance was 
carried to the door. The unusual weight ‘made the old men 
totter and go very slowly, and the shuffling sound of their feet, 
as it echoed down the north transept and was the only thing 
beside the soloist’s voice to break the hush of the Abbey, 
seemed to those few who were present and marked it to be 
somehow an incongruous accompaniment to the vibrations of 


** He shall give thee thy heart's desires.” 


F. MARY WILSON. 





AN IDYLL OF AN IDOL. 


Hn SJdpll of an Fdol. 


By CHARLOTTE E. MORLAND & ALARICUS D’ELMARD. 


IN a beautiful Island where all day long the sun pencils the 
dark green foliage with golden points, and the tiniest of shadows 
at the foot of men and things are as a reflection only of the 
intense blue of Heaven above; where the birds are living gems, 
and the flowers soft and brilliant as Eastern silks, in the centre 
of a cool and shady grove was the sanctuary of a devoutly 
worshipped Divinity. 

The temple was of cedar wood and ebony ; graceful pillars of 
brazen open work supported a fretted ceiling and the purple 
skies were its sole roofing, now illumining the shrine with 
brilliant sunlight, then, as the day fell suddenly, with soft radiant 
moonbeams and faint starlight. 

And on her tabernacle, all overlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
precious stones, stood the sacred deity of the spot. She was an 
Idol of carved ivory, softened and mellowed by age, who seemed 
alive in her sweetness and her beauty. Her pose was majestic, 
and her dreamy, puzzled eyes smiled vaguely and enigmatically 
as though they would not speak of a thousand inscrutable 
thoughts. 

The faithful came in crowds to kneel before her altar all day 
from morn to night. They brought long scrolls of prayers, and 
the ground was covered with the Papyrus they had written on; 
their offerings were of spotted lambs, of many-hued birds, of 
curious and exquisite fruits, of beautiful pieces of coral, and of 
ivory, of ebony and of silver; large plates of gold all heaped 
with emeralds and sapphires, with pearls and diamonds. And 
these they massed about the little Idol, at her feet, and round her 
tabernacle, till the sanctuary was full, and hardly space was left 
for vases of oil and delicate perfumes ; for the products of the 
earth and the delicious viands they also brought . . . . and 
. they themselves, full of confidence in the power and the goodness 
of their divinity, they knelt before her throne and offered up 
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their sacrifices and implored her mercy, strong in their faith of 
being heard. 

And the little Idol, always serene and calm, saw them all with 
her large still eyes, smiling vaguely and enigmatically as she 
looked down on rich and poor alike with smooth unclouded 
brows. 

And before her rose the smoke of the sandalwood that her 
priests burnt constantly, and the blue, opalescent cloud from 
frankincense that was for ever being strewn on incandescent 
coals in thuribles of bronze. 

And in the midst of the perfumed haze that enveloped her, as 
the priests beat on gongs of brass and chanted forth rude hymns 
of praise . . . ._ the little Idol, always calm and smiling 
and beautiful, seemed to the faithful who thronged to her shrine, 
the perfect semblance of the Almighty God, the God ever-just 
and good, ever ready to grant their prayers and help their heart’s 
longings. 

And the faithful left the temple and went to their homes, and 
the priests carried away to the antechambers and recesses of the 
shrine, the manifold gifts that they had brought. 

And when night fell, soft and beautiful as it ever is in this 
enchanted land, the little Idol of ivory was left alone in her 
gilded sanctuary. 

About her the mists of incense still lingered, and the subtle, 
penetrating odour of the flowers wrapt her round in delicious 
fragrance respecting the repose of the slumbering god, as they 
floated on the still warm air. 

But with her beautiful hands outstretched, her still, deep eyes 
smiling vaguely and enigmatically, her unclouded brows smooth 
and serene, the little Idol mused dreamily, and looked sad, oh so 
sad ! 

Sad, profoundly sad, she was. Notwithstanding all the 
offerings of her faithful people, their prayers, their rich gifts and 
their incense, thcre was something that she wanted—something 
that she missed. 

And yet, her priests were zealous and eager in her service—it 
was to their advantage so to be . . . she ate none of the 
exquisite fruits and dainty dishes ; she cared nothing for the 
perfumes and the presents and never glanced at the gold and 
jewels that were brought her. 
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And yet, the number of the faithful was countless, and 
devoutly all adored her, bringing long scrolls of prayers 
and covering the ground with the Papyrus they had written 
on. 

And yet the delicate incense burnt constantly before her in 
thuribles of bronze and filled the sanctuary with fragrance. 

But what did she want with perfumes and with incense, when 
all the flowers of the earth were hers? What did she want with 
scrolls of prayers and supplications from the faithful? She 
knew before they came what each one wished, and why they 
burnt incense and offered up rich gold and precious stones. 

This one wanted wealth, and that one—love: here was one 
ambitious for great power, and here another who entreated 
knowledge, the knowledge that rules the world . . . . but 
each and all desired for themselves and came for self alone. 

And from her throne of diamonds and gold, the little Idol 
looked on all, with her still, deep eyes smiling vaguely and 
enigmatically under her unclouded brows. She accepted the 
perfumes and the incense ; she smiled gently at the presents and 
the offerings, and she listened patiently to long litanies sung 
amongst the fragrance of culled flowers. 

For she was a sweet, gentle little Idol and very earnest in her 
vocation of benevolence. And her heart was kind and easily 
touched, and to most of the supplicants she granted their 
requests, and all had faith in her. 

But at night, notwithstanding the prayers and the perfumes, 
notwithstanding all the good she wished to do, the poor little 
Idol cn her gilded throne felt very lonely and very sad, because 


she knew there was something that she wanted, something that 
she missed. 


And one evening just as the sun sunk beneath the horizon 
and night fell suddenly, when the brilliant temple full of the 
richness of many gifts was silent with solemn peacefulness, the 
heavy hangings of the portico were drawn aside. 

On the threshold a young man paused and hesitated. He was 
beautiful and shapely as Buddha, with ebon hair and eyes of 
fire, with scarlet lips set in a face and figure of golden bronze. 
Graceful but shy as a maiden, he stood, then took a step forward 
bending the knec as he did so. 
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But he dared not approach the throne, for he was poor and he 
came with empty hands. 

So he knelt at the edge of the soft, fine bamboo matting that 
was spread before the Idol, and without raising his eyes he 
spoke : 


“Qh thou whose look I dare not meet, but whom I love, 
listen I implore. 

“TI am poor and wretched, I bring no gift, however humble, 
bet... . ilove theel 

“T toil the livelong day and I have not even the tiniest 
morsel of sandalwood to burn before thee, but as I came 
I plucked these flowers on the borders of the stream, I 
kissed them . . . . and I bring them 
accept them, for I love thee ! 

“T love thee! Thou art divinely beautiful, and I know that 
thou art good. 

“T love thee, because thou givest relief to those that suffer, 
comfort to those that weep, hope to the hopeless and 
courage to those of little faith. 

““T love thee . . . . I have come long miles to gaze 
upon thy beauty which now I dare not contemplate 
, my homage is so mean, so unworthy of thy 

greatness . . . . I tremble, but I love thee!” 


Then the little Idol who had always been so lonely and so 
sad, was filled with happiness and joy. She looked down on 
the youth with her still deep eyes smiling vaguely and 
enigmatically, and seeing his eyes raised to hers but closed in 
unutterable worship, she, for the first time in her long and 
dreary life, was sorry for her Ivory Idolhood, for ever cold and 
lifeless. 

But as she was a sweet, gentle little Idol, and very powerful 
to please those that believed and had faith in her, she told 
the golden stars and the silver moon to shine down upon her, 
to make her more radiantly beautiful than before; she told 
the soft, sweet voices of the night to ring out their most en- 
trancing harmonies and she commanded the flowers the humble 
worshipper held in his hands, to fill the temple with fresh 
fragrance. 

Then the spell of his ecstacy was broken, he opened his eyes 
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and gazed his fill on his divinity, till slowly the radiance of light 
fell from her and darkness reigned once more. 

And softly he turned and passed through the heavy curtains 
and shut out the beautiful Idol from the world of ugliness and 
sin. 

But even as he went, he heard a voice, lovely and wondrous 
as Heavenly music, singing. 

Was the music in his ears, or was it in his fervent heart ? 


“You love me, and you have asked nothing for yourself. 
You loved me without having seen me, or having known 
me, and your only offering was of flowers with your kiss 
upon their dewy petals ! 

“You have asked nothing—you shall have all ; riches, happi- 
ness, contentment, everything that makes life beautiful— 
and greater than all other blessings you shall have in joy, 
and gladness and delight, that talisman of life 
Love!” 


And the youth went forth light-hearted and full of gratitude, 
full of confidence and of hope in the promise that sang in his 


ears, and the world was beautiful and kind to him for ever. 

And in her gilded sanctuary, in the midst of the fragrant 
flowers and the faint mists of incense, and surrounded by 
precious gifts, with her beautiful hands outstretched, her still, 
deep eyes smiling vaguely and enigmatically from under her 
smooth, serene unclouded brows, the little Idol of carved ivory 
mused dreamily. 

But the sadness had gone from her lovely face, for her lonely 
sweetness and beauty were warmed by the glow of 
love! 





A REVOLUTIONARY EPISODE. 


H Revolutionary Lpisode. 
By. Mrs. E. M. DAVY. 


i. 


A SAD and strange story is that of the Marquis de Favras, who 
played his part in history scarcely more than a century ago. 
The question still remains unanswered; was he innocent as 
some believed, or as guilty as by others he was represented ? 

Thomas de Mahy, Marquis de Favras, was born at Blois, 
March 26th, 1744. He entered the Mousquetaires in 1755— 
there was no childhood in those days—and at the age of nine- 
teen, was already a captain, and had seen eight years’ service, 
including two campaigns. 

But that was not enough to satisfy him; he had dreams of 
greater things; and, contrary to the custom of officers of that 
period, he set about re-educating himself. 

Literature, art, finance, political economy, even architecture, 
by turns occupied his attention. He is represented to have 
applied himself with more ardour than method, more diversity 
than depth; for this handsome, brave young fellow became 
persuaded that he knew everything, and developed into one of 
those dreamers. who are for ever following a chimera, or tracing 
out plans impossible of realisation. 

The details of his sudden and unexpected marriage in 
Germany with the Princess Caroline of Anhalt are absolutely 
unknown. 

How a penniless young captain of dragoons—as he then was 
—managed to contract an alliance which he said himself, “ n’euz 
pas déshonoré nos rois,’ remains an unexplained mystery. The 
Prince of Anhalt refused to acknowledge his daughter’s marriage, 
or to give her a dowry; but the law compelled him to pay 
her a thousand florins a year, and the mésalliance was afterwards 
forgiven. 

A thousand florins per annum, however, was not much where- 
with to figure at Court,so M. de Favras found it necessary to 
quit the service. He retired on half-pay ; took a small apparte- 
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ment, No. 21 Place Royale, and lived there several years very 
quietly, writing a great deal on political economy. His work, not 
without merit, was read and approved by Mirabeau. 

In June, 1789, he took up his abode at Versailles, and from 
this day his name belongs to history. 

On the 6th October he may be said to enter upon the scene. 

The previous evening, it will be remembered, was the preface 
to the Reign of Terror. At five o’clock in the morning, Paris 
was awakened by the ominous ringing of the tocsin. A band of 
women, and men disguised as women, had forced the doors of 
the Hétel de Ville. 

“A Versailles, A Versailles!” was being roared on all sides, 
when Lafayette appeared suddenly in their midst. 

He boldly declared that they should not goto Versailles, he 
emphatically forbade the National Guard to stir. But he had 
counted too much on his own popularity. 

A wretch named Maillard, who later acquired a certain 
celebrity, placed himself, drum in hand, at the head of this 
imposing manifestation. 

In hopes of moderating the mad multitude, Lafayette feigned 
to join them. He gave the signal for departure ; and though 
he merely seemed the leader of a crowd clamouring for bread, it 
was in fact the Republic that marched behind him, on its way to 
put down royalty. 

The utmost consternation prevailed at Versailles on the 
approach of this column. The King was out hunting; mes- 
sengers were dispatched to warn him. 

“Forty ‘thousand men are marching upon us,” said Mirabeau 
to President Mounier. 

“So much the better,” replied the president, “let them kill us 
all—all—and France will the sooner be a Republic ! ” 

The column was already defiling in the Avenue de Paris during 
a pouring rain; Maillard, covered with mud, a naked sword in 
his hand, exciting the people with word and gesture. 

Within the palace all was confusion. Among the officers one 
alone had presence of mind enough to make a bold proposition ; 
this was the Marquis de Favras: 

“It is shameful,” cried he, “to permit these hordes to advance 
without resistance upon the palace of our king!” and he pro- 
posed to the courtiers to call together all faithful soldiers and 
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sally out sword in hand. They objected that the enemy were 
too numerous. “Then I will have horses!” said de Favras ; 
and immediately sought the Comte de Saint-Priest, then minister. 
The latter kept him long waiting. When admitted, de Favras 
asked permission to use the King’s horses for one hour: “ We 
will undertake, with them and some cannon, to disperse these 
hordes,” said he. 

But it required the royal sanction to make use of the horses 
in the Royal stables, and not until the King returned from 
hunting could the minister give leave; an hour later de Favras 
was informed that the Court having heard that Lafayette and 
several battalions of the National Guard were among the people 
from Paris no action could be taken in the matter. 

But Maillard and his drunken band—with no court etiquette 
to cramp their doings—had already made their way to the foot 
of the tribune nationale,and at three o’clock in the morning 
decided on pillaging the palace and assassinating the King. 

They broke down the palisading and it is well known what 
horrible scenes were enacted, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Lafayette, who did prodigies of valour. The pacificator of La 
Vendée never forgot that memorable night when he so bravely 
defended the Queen. How at day-dawn he appeared on the 
balcony and, before the eyes of that howling multitude, kissed 
respectfully the hand of Marie-Antoinette.. His action was 
applauded, for the people of Paris applaud anything that re- 
sembles a coup de thédtre. Peace even seemed restored ; but it 
was not so; in fact, nothing had actually changed. The mob 
was victorious and bent on carrying the King back to Paris. 

M. de Favras with some other devoted officers escort ed Louis 
XVI. who returned to Paris as a captive ; the disarmed body- 
guard marching on foot surrounded by the hideous mob carrying 
naked swords. Women covered with cockades and tri-coloured 
ribbons surrounded the King’s carriage, singing ribald songs, 
while the heads of two of the body-guard who had been killed 
in the palace were borne aloft on pikes. 

De Favras, deeply moved by all these terrible events, re- 
marked by the door of the Queen’s carriage a young officer of 
the National Guard, who wept on seeing their Majesties in so 
frightful a situation. He enquired the name of this officer, and 
learned that he was Pierre Marquier, a sub-lieutenant of 
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Grenadiers, of the faubourg Saint Antoine. De Favras wrote 
the name down on his tablets and counted Marquier among 
those whose sentiments corresponded with his own. 

It remains now to show what fatal consequences followed this 
apparently trivial incident. 


Il. 


FROM the day following the King’s return to the Tuileries, the 
so-called conspiracy of de Favras was reckoned to commence. 

After the 6th of October, being “suspected” by the commune, 
he was closely watched. A secret agent, named Joffroy, never 
actually lost sight of him for two months, and this spy—some- 
times joined by M. Masson de Neuville. aide-de-camp to 
Lafayette, revealed in subsequent examinations the minutest 
details of de Favras’ conduct. 

M. de Favras, at this time, liked nothing better than to 
wander about the streets of Paris, observing all he saw and 
heard. Anarchy reigned everywhere. In public places, in the 
cafés—the groups of people in the streets—all spoke only of 
vengeance and assassinations. Even the theatres told the same 
story. Most frequently he walked in the direction of the 
faubourg Saint Antoine, which was the chief centre of dema- 
gogy, and listened aghast to the menaces that were uttered. 

One day he heard a bare-armed orator expounding with such 
luxury of detail, such strategic precision, a plan for attacking 
the Tuileries, that he was terror-stricken. He believed it to be 
his duty to go immediately and inform M. de Luxemburg, who 
then acted as Captain of the Guard to the King. 

M. de Luxemburg, acquainted with the part de Favras had 
taken at Versailles, and touched by his devotion, begged him to 
continue to watch closely the movements of the faubourg, and 
proposed to place funds at his disposal for the purpose. At 
this, de Favras grew red with anger. M. de Luxemburg said 
he understood his delicacy, but that money should be made over 
to him in such a manner as to set aside all scruples ; and at a 
subsequent interview he received 200 louis—supposedly from 
the King—on the understanding that he was to find among the 
old Garde Francaise or the Garde Nationale, a company of 
brave resolute men ready to repair to the Tuileries on a given 
signal, to die, if need were, in defending the King. 
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The Marquis de Favras felt his imagination glow as he 
pictured himself the saviour of the royal family. Here was an 
opportunity to play the rédle he had vainly attempted at 
Versailles. He only required a few brave men to aid him. 
Surely that young lieutenant of Grenadiers whom he had seen 
weeping by the King’s carriage was the very man! His soldiers 
also had conducted themselves nobly at the palace. But how 
was Marquier to be found? 

By one of those coincidences which happen so unexpectedly 
at times, he received a visit that very night from two acquaint- 
ances—Messieurs Morel and Tourcaty—who had come direct 
from the Comédie Frangaise, and naturally fell to discussing 
Chénier’s new drama, Charles [X., which they asserted should 
be hissed. 

Pleased;with the apparent sentiments of these men—recruiting 
officers by profession, and whom de Favras knew to be both 
clever and crafty—imprudently he exclaimed: 

“ Ah, messieurs, it is not a question of condemning a play. 
They are going to assassinate our King. That is what must be 
prevented ! ” 

On being pressed for an explanation the marquis gave one in 
part, and asked if they knew the address of Pierre Marquier. 
No; but they undertook to obtain it and also to arrange an 
interview between him and the marquis, without divulging the 
name of the latter. 

The night following, Marquier and de Favras met beneath 
the arcades,of the Place Royale, when de Favras unfolded his 
plans. The other listened, but being a cautious man replied 
evasively, promising however to return to the same spot a week 
Jater. They separated; but not before they had been seen 
and heard. Concealed behind one of the pillars was Joffroy, 
the spy. From that moment the Marquis de Favras was a lost 
man. 

After this, several meetings took place; de Favras persisting 
in obtaining information concerning the loyalty of the “Old 
Guard” and if they were desirous of re-organisation. But 
Marquier maintained what ought to have been regarded as an 
ominous reserve. One evening de Favras put into his hand a 
certain pamphlet entitled “Ouvrez donc vos yeux,’ and the 
violent nature of this brochure so alarmed the young lieutenant 
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that, notwithstanding his good-feeling towards the King 
personally, he went to meet this unknown conspirateur no more. 

But the Marquis de Favras was to be still further compromised. 
The enemy set another snare. 

It was agreed that Morel and Tourcaty should persuade him 
that a large sum of money would be required to enrol his band 
of loyalists. Two million francs were named ; and after various 
ineffectual efforts to procure this sum, a Dutch banker named 
Chomel entered into the intrigue on the understanding that 
Monsieur the King’s brother should also be implicated in the 
affair. De Favras did all the negotiating, and was led to believe 
that the two millions would be forthcoming. On the evening 
of December 24th, he presented himself before M. Chomel for 
the money, but, after some delay, he was informed that owing 
to an unfortunate mistake the cashier had left for the night. De 
Favras said he would return next day. 

Five minutes later, as he was walking along the street, Joffroy 
the spy sprung on him, seized him by the collar, and effected 
his arrest. 

Almost at the same moment—nine o’clock in the evening— 
the Marquise de Favras was also arrested, at No. 21 Place 
Royale, and her husband’s papers seized. Husband and wife 
were conveyed to the Hétel-de-Ville, and next day were 
confined separately in the prison of l’abbaye Saint Germain. 

The intelligence spread far and wide—was placarded in the 
streets, cafés, and clubs—that two aristocrats had been arrested 
for plotting to raise 30,000 men to assassinate M. de Lafayette 
and the Mayor of Paris—Monsieur, the king’s brother, was also 
implicated. 

The trial lasted two months. Morel was the chief witness 
against the accused. He gave the Marquis an odious character, 
and revealed the whole of the alleged plot ; entering into the 
minutest details as to how the King was to be carried off, 
Lafayette’s carriage stopped, and the General shot as he looked 
from the window. 

Strong as was the evidence against de Favras, the judges 
appeared to hesitate. This exasperated the people. Mobs 
assembled round the Chatelet, threatening that if the Marquis 
were not condemned they would storm the prison and wreak 
vengeance on him themselves. 
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February 18th was the day fixed for the “jugement supréme.” 
Immense crowds surrounded the Chatelet and blocked traffic in 
all the neighbouring streets. 

Lafayette is reproached with saying that he would not be 
answerable for the National Guard, or for the peace of Paris, if 
de Favras were acquitted ; but that reproach is believed now to 
be unmerited. 

At midnight M. de Favras:was brought into court and sentence 
was read, condemning him to do penance before Notre Dame in 
his shirt, bare-headed, with bare feet, a rope round his neck, a 
lighted torch in his hand ; and thence to be taken in a dung-cart 
to the Place de Greve, to be there “pendu et etranglé jusqu’a 
ce que mort s’en suive.” 

Executions in those days took place within twenty - four 
hours. 

The Marquis de Favras had solemnly denied all the charges laid 
against him. When offered the consolation of religion, he 
answered that his greatest consolation was that given him by 
his own innocence ; he was the victim of scoundrels ; he pitied his 
accusers. 

As the clocks struck three, a roll of drums was heard ; the door 
of the Chatelet opened, and in the midst of a numerous escort M. 
de Favras appeared. 

At this sight the multitude gave vent to the wildest expressions 
of delight. The Marquis walked with a firm step; his counte- 
nance was calm and serene. Neither the cries of the people nor 
their insults and outrages seemed to affect him in the least. He 
wore over his clothes a long white shirt inscribed before and 
behind with these words: 

“Conspirateur contre |’état,” 

His commanding height and white vesture rendered him visible 
to all ; his bare head rose above the caps of the soldiers, and his 
long, uncurled, unpowdered hair hung over his shoulders. 

An open dung-cart drawn by a white pony and driven by a 
man in a blouse awaited him, and when he had entered it, 
accompanied by the curé of Saint Paul, the cortege proceeded 
slowly to the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

There the spectacle was imposing and bizarre in the extreme, 
Battalions of guards were drawn up forming a large open square. 
Outside this, surged immense crowds ; windows were crammed 
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with spectators. Large fires had been kindled at equal distances ; 
refreshment booths were everywhere. 

When the cart entered the open square formed by the 
soldiers, a hush fell on the multitude. M. de Favras alighted, 
and with one hand accepted the lighted torch, with the other the 
arrét de mort. Then advancing to the church door: 

“People,” he said in a sonorous voice, “listen to the death 
sentence I shall read to you. I aminnocent. . .. ” 

Kneeling, he read the sentence; after which he asked to be 
taken to the Hotel-de-Ville. There he dictated his last will and 
testament, denying all knowledge of the conspiracy, asserting his 
devotion to the King, and asking pity for his unfortunate wife 
and two young children. 

This occupied some time. It was night. A fine rain had 
begun to fall, and the populace were growing impatient; they 
clamoured to have the culprit brought out, and became so violent 
that an officer of the National Guard was compelled to enter the 
Hotel-de-Ville and declare that it would be imprudent to delay 
the execution any longer. 

De Favras had just finished dictating his will ; he next wrote 
a letter of farewell to his wife and children, calmly folded it, then 
turning to the officer intimated his willingness to go. 

When M. de Favras appeared, the plaudits of the multitudes 
were renewed. The gibbet stood in the midst of a large open 
space, across which M. de Favras walked rapidly, followed by 
the executioner. Mounting a few steps he paused and waved 
his hand for silence. Then he re-asserted his innocence of the 
charge laid against him: 

““Devant Dieu je suis innocent!” he reiterated ina loud voice, 
and turning to the executioner, “ Faites votre office.” 

The hangman fastened the rope and pushed the condemned 
off the ladder. For an instant he was swung far above the heads 
of the crowd. After one supreme convulsion the long white 
figure became motionless in the glare of the flaming torches. 

A death-like stillness reigned, which suddenly and startingly 
was broken by a single voice. It was that of a child who had 
climbed upon a post to see: 

“Saute Marquis, saute Marquis!” he cried in glee. 

It acted like a signal. The crowd took up the cry, and 
hurrahing wildly, rushed forward with the intention of seizing 

6 
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the corpse and dragging it through the streets. But the soldiers 
crossed bayonets and the body of the victim was respected. It 
was given up to the family—another being substituted—and 
interred that night at Saint Jean-en-Gréve. 

Madame de Favras learned next day by the voice of a public 
crier who was passing under her prison window the sentence on 
her husband and its execution. She fell backwards and fainted. 

They set her at liberty. She had been arrested without 
cause, and was restored to her family, no explanation being 
given. 

Then, speedily the Revolution grew to such dimensions that it 
swept away as in a whirlwind the remembrance of this tragedy 
which after all was but one episode among the many that were 
to follow. 
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“Only Jack.” 


By EVELYN ST. LEGER, 


Author of “Just ApBout BEtTTy.” 


SHE was so pretty—so pink and pretty and dainty — with 
laughing eyes and naughty little saucy dimples that came and 
went in such distracting fashion, that it was small wonder that 
young Jack Fanshaw found himself deep in love after forty-eight 
hours spent in her society. Her name was Lucy Maughan. 

“Lucy!” she would say with an upturning of her celestial 
nose, that described appreciation of her baptismal name, even 
more accurately than the tone in which it was said, “Lucy! I 
never heard of a Lucy daring to possess strength of character, 
did you?” 

And the one appealed to would look at her and smile, thinking 
the world was none the worse for a certain amount of feminine 
weakness, which being interpreted meant, in this instance, Lucy 
Maughan, 

In course of time Jack Fanshaw proposed—it took him a 
whole afternoon at Hurlingham to make up his mind what he 
was going to say, but it only took Miss Maughan three seconds 
and a half to give him his answer. It was “No—no—no!” 

She seemed sorry to say it; and the dimples went away, and 
the eyes looked grave. But, for all that there was no sign of 
wavering, and Jack took her decision like a man, and joined his 
regiment out in India for two whole years. 

“She’s young yet,” quoth Master Fanshaw, with the superi- 
ority of twenty-five over eighteen. “I'll leave her alone till we 
come back, and then we shall see what we shall see.” 

Miss Maughan enjoyed those two years vastly—well she did, 
for they were the happiest of her life—happiest in a child’s 
sense of the word, happy in the innocence of ignorance—in the 
sunshine that surrounded her—in the fact that all the world was 
young, and she was fair to look upon. 

Then Jack came home, and she treated him to all the newly- 
acquired airs fand fashionable graces that might erase the 

6* 
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childish impression from his heart, and show him plainly what a 
woman she had grown, while he—he was just the same. 

This very womanliness was just a trifle over-done, but Jack 
bowed himself to circumstances, and treated her with dignity and 
respect ; and if he smiled sometimes—it was only in his sleeve. 

They became friends—great friends—she found it so con- 
venient to have him always at her side when less faithful ones 
declined and fell, but Jack, dear old Jack, you know—why, if she 
did not want him, she just told him so. It was only Jack. 

However, after a week’s stay together in a country house that 
Autumn, Jack spoke his mind; and Lucy asked for three days 
in which to think; but they were evil days to Jack, and the 
thoughts were not good thoughts for him. She tried to say it 
prettily, as a woman should, she tried to soften the monosyllable 
“ No,” but it was of no avail. When a man wants “ Yes,” a soft 
“ No” or a hard “ No” are much the same to him. 

He stood and held both her hands in his and forced her to 
raise her eyes that he might read the truth, and then she re- 
belled, and dropped her eyes and drew away her hands, and said 
she did not care a bit for anybody. 

And Jack said, “ For nobody, dear?” and’ she said “ Nobody,” 
rather petulantly. 

Jack left the next day, but before going he wrote in the 
visitors’ book, beside his name, “ Zout vient a lui gui sait attendre,” 
and all the people wondered what he meant, and Lucy Maughan 
read it with the rest, and shrugged her pretty shoulders, and 
went to play battledore and shuttlecock with Lord St. Maur. 

After this Jack’s name took a prominent position in the papers 
—he was for ever playing polo or riding races, or winning glory 
for his regiment in some form or another, and his friends were 
rather pleased to say, “Jack Fanshaw? Why, I’ve known him 
since he was that high,” indicating generally a few inches from 
the floor. 

So time passed on, and Miss Maughan and Mr.—now Captain 
Fanshaw met at intervals, in the Park, in a drawing-room, at a 
social function, and sometimes they pretended not to see each 
other, and at other times they spoke—little ordinary politenesses 
that meant less than nothing—and when the season was over 
Lucy went to stay with the dearest friend in the world, and pre- 
pared to have some fun. 


Th aan ——_ soo —- “AS -_ 
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There was another house a few miles off, getting up a big 
party for the “ Twelfth,” and among other good shots this party 
included Jack Fanshaw. Of course they met—it was hardly 
likely in a friendly neighbourhood they could avoid doing so—and 
Lucy’s hostess, knowing nothing of the real state of affairs, but 
imagining a good deal, invited Captain Fanshaw to come and 
stay the following week. Jack hesitated a moment before 
accepting, and searched round the room for a pair of blue eyes 
—he found and met them—as they glanced carelessly past 
him on to somebody else. Then he decided to come. 

In the billiard-room and smoking-room he was worshipped, 
men liked listening to his talk—in the drawing-room he was 
adored for his courteous manners—courteous to all alike—no one 
woman claimed them to herself, not even Miss Maughan, who 
smiled inwardly, and wondered how long it would last. After a 
few days she grew restive, and began snubbing people in a 
wholly unaccountable fashion—but Captain Fanshaw she never 
snubbed—because—well, it might be because she lacked the 
opportunity. 

One evening at dinner conversation turned on the regimental 
steeplechases that were to take place in the Autumn, and as 
Captain Fanshaw was to ride in them, his colours, his horses, and 
himself were all under discussion. The host argued, somewhat 
despotically, against racing in general, and steeplechases in 
particular, while no words were bad enough to condemn a 
married man’s taking part in them. 

“There I quite agree with you,” said Jack at once, and all the 
ladies nodded approval. “Fond as I am of racing, I would 
certainly give it up were ] a married man—or—” below his 
breath—‘ likely to be.” 

“ Suppose you were engaged—what then?” 

Jack turned to the speaker : 

“Same thing,” he said; “I wouldn't race, at least, not in a 
steeplechase.” 

Lucy Maughan raised her eyes furtively from the other side of 
the table—her heart was beating somewhat irregularly—inclined 
to spasmodic thumps; then, fearing observation, she dropped 
them again, looking back, however, with the utmost haste, to be 
absolutely sure that Jack’s interest had not abated in the picture 
hanging behind her head. 
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This was the last evening they would be together, for the party 
were to break up on the following day, and after dinner they 
strolled out into the moonlight and tried to think it warm as 
summer, and Lucy stood in the doorway of the conservatory alone, 
Everybody broke up into couples, and sauntered off or sat still, as 
the fancy took them. Jack, with his host, paced backwards and 
forwards, smoking, deep in some politicai discussion of the day. 

“ Did he see her?” 

Lucy thought not; yet for safety’s sake she drew into the 
shadow, and tried to think about the stars. The voices rose and 
fell as they passed the door, and down the grass slope to the 
left—then after a silence, the red ends of two cigars would appear 
faintly on the return journey, and the voices be heard again. 

Miss Maughan left off thinking about the stars, and wished 
she had not snubbed Major Fownes, or Sir Arthur Guerney 
quite so hopelessly, they were not half bad to talk to—not half 
bad—when you hadn’t anybody else. 

The two men passed again. Captain Fanshaw took his cigar 
from his lips and looked towards the door ; it was so unexpected 
that he caught a certain wistful expression before it changed 
suddenly to one of utter unconcern. 

“You here all alone?” he said, and paused. 

Lucy wished he would go on. It looked as if she had done it 
on purpose. 

“Yes, I—I like it,’ she stammered. “It’s so nice and quiet, 
don’t you know.” 

“Don’t care about being disturbed, I daresay,” said the host, 
burning to argue out the political question. 

“Oh, you don’t disturb me,” said Lucy sweetly, having regained 
her composure. “I was only star-gazing.” 

“Now, do you know anything of astronomy?” said Jack, 
lingering on the threshold. “I’ve always wanted to understand 
it. That star there for instance, do you know the name of it ?” 

Lucy came out of the shadow, and stood by his side. Their 
host’s feet scuffled the gravel impaiently, but they never noticed 
it, and by-and-bye, he went away and left them, but they never 
noticed that either. 

Still they only talked of common-place subjects ; he asked a 
few ordinary questions just to show he was not thinking of any- 
thing else, and she answered, somewhat at random, because it 
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did seem such absurd waste of time—when he must know, that 
she knew—what ? 

“ M—m—m——” Jack’s voice went murmuring on, and Miss 
Maughan began to get seriously annoyed.’ It really was stupid 
of him, when the moments were flying so fast, and they might 
have to go in any minute—why couldn’t he—why couldn't 
he——? 

A sort of expectant silence seemed to bring her to her senses ; 
she had the uncomfortable feeling that he had asked her a 
question, and she hadn’t the vaguest notion what sort of reply to 
give, so said the only thing she could say under the circum- 
stances. 

“I beg your pardon,” rather hastily. 

Jack repeated himself as though he were amused, and- Miss 
Maughan pinched her fingers that it might not occur again. 

“I was only asking if you would care to come to the races,” 
he said. “I suppose you will be down south by then.” 

“| don’t care for racing,” rather shortly. 

“Don’t you? I fancied you did,” so pleasantly said it irritated 
her. 

“No,” she burst out. “I can’t think how a man can spend 
his whole life in such an idiotic fashion!” 

Jack. noticed {the temper lying underneath the words and 
smiled right away inside. 

“ No,” he demurred, “as you say, one can’t understand that, 
but one can quite realize its being a great pleasure to a man— 
till he gets——” he stopped abruptly. 

Lucy’s mood changed in a twinkling. 

“What date are they?” she asked, without any sign of huff 
at all. 

“Friday the 13th. I'll send you a card, if I may.” 

She hesitated solemnly before answering : 

“J don’t know that I could come—but I'll see.” 

Jack said nothing, but propped himself against the doorway, 
and whistled “ Annie Rooney” softly under his breath. There 
were some lilies growing close to where they stood, {and the 
thoughts of each were mixed up in the luscious heavy scent, 
and the moonlight, and the stillness—and each other. 

Neither of them spoke for several minutes, then Lucy feigned 
a smothered yawn, and murmured something about “ going in.” 
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“Not yet—not yet,” said Jack, and he went on whistling, 
slowly as though to accompany his thoughts. 


** She’s my sweetheart—I'm her beau, 
She’s my Annie, I’m her Joe, 
Soon we’ll marry—never to part 
Little Annie Rooney is my sweetheart.”” 


Lucy found herself involuntarily following the air with the 
words, and when it ceased she was caught looking at a pair of 
brown eyes by the very brown eyes themselves. 

He stooped his head. 

“Well, dear ?” so, so softly. 

“Yes?” 

“ Haven’t you something to say?” 

“I? No, nothing,” with surprised perplexity. 

“Nothing different from three years ago?” 

Such a bound in Lucy’s heart, she thought he would hear— 
but she steadied her voice to a fearful degree of tranquillity, and 
replied with another question. 

“What makes you ask such a thing ?” 

“Because”—very slowly—“I think you have changed—a 
little—a very little—just lately.” 

“Ts that ”—with quiet coldness—* judging by yourself? Have 
you changed too ?” 

The coldness was lost upon Jack; he only noticed the “ too.” 
Triumph! 

“7 changed?” he said. “No fear! I gave my heart to you, 
dear, once and for ever—years ago—and it’s always waiting— 
always ready—whenever you care to claim it.” 

He was looking at her now, and she began to feel all on a 
sudden as though the flowers—and—and the moonlight—and 
the—the sound of his voice—were making her giddy or dazed. 
It was a curious sensation, she never remembered it before, but 
she must—she simply must hold on to something. She took a 
step forward, Jack evidently understood, and put out a hand, in 
another half-second of time who knows but what 

“Lucy! Lu-cy!” 

A chorus of voices suddenly surrounded the conservatory, and 
Captain Fanshaw and Miss Maughan hastily put a good six 
feet between them, bending with prompt interest over the 
nearest plants. 
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After that it was not possible to have another word either 
that night or the following morning. They were neither of 
them the sort of people to make opportunities by getting up 
earlier than usual, or lagging behind at unearthly hours, and so 
defying Fate. Inthe short time allowed before the carriage 
came to the door, Jack tried his best, but was always baulked in 
his endeavours by some good-natured he or she, who had not 
the foggiest notion that his or her room: would be preferable to 
his or her company at that precise moment. And so it was 
that they clasped hands amongst a crowd of others in the hall, 
amidst a pile of luggage and all the paraphernalia that implies 
“good-bye.” Though they said “ Au revoir,” with a smile into 
each other’s eyes, and parted. 

“Only three weeks,” said Jack to himself, as he leant back in 
the railway carriage, “only three weeks, and then—— !” 

“Only three weeks,” said Lucy, up in her room, “ you blessed 
blessed Jack, and then—we shall see what we shall see,” as Jack 
had once said himself. 

It was a curious coincidence, but all Lucy’s friends and 
relations were against attending these particular races. One after 
another she sought in vain, and excuse after excuse piled them- 
selves up in such formidable array, that she despaired of ever going. 

“I must see him ride his last steeplechase,” she vowed, excited 
to fever pitch, only three days before the event, and flew off in 
a cab to have a final contest with a tiresome woman, whose sole 
excuse was laziness and boredom. A great deal of wheedling, 
a great deal of coaxing, anda sign of tears near the surface, 
had effect, and when Friday the 13th instant dawned, Lucy and 
her friend found themselves by twelve o'clock, seated in the 
Grand Stand. 

She was a pretty little woman, this friend, and had plenty of 
people to talk to her, so had Lucy—but she had neither eyes nor 
ears for any of them, every nerve and sense were strained for the 
coming of one. 

“Lucy! What’s the name of your man riding in the steeple- 
chase ?” 

“Fanshaw. Captain Fanshaw. Why? Doyou see him?” 

“No, I don’t even know him by sight, but I daresay my 
cousin does. Ted! let me introduce you to Miss Maughan.” 

The cousin lifted his hat and said: 
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“Fanshaw? ’Course I know him. Was walking round here 
with him not five minutes ago. Said he was looking for some- 
body—perhaps it was you.” 

“Perhaps it was,” said Lucy, and smiled a smile with dimples. 

“If so,” said the young man, with an appreciative tone in his 
voice, “he'll be round again before long.” 

But two races took place and still Jack did not come. Lucy 
felt growing colder and colder somewhere in the region of her 
heart, and her whole soul seemed possessed by the most bitter 
sense of disappointment she had ever known. 

Presently her friend suggested going to the “ Paddock,” to see 
them mount. 

“ You had better come, Lucy,” she said, “for there’s only one 
more race before your steeplechase.” 

So they walked round, and the cousin tried to engage his com- 
panion in conversation, but there was a certain amount of 
ambiguity about her remarks which showed how very little of 
her attention she was giving him, and in a voice of real concern, 
he suddenly said: “Can’t imagine where Fanshaw can be—I 
know he’s looking for somebody, and if it’s you—it’s such a bore 
for him, don’t you know.” 

“There he is!” 

Three words so fat with satisfaction had seldom fallen on 
Anson’s ear before. He turned and looked at her. 

“ Shall I fetch him ?” he asked. 

“ Yes——” 

Jack took one stride, and sent his eyes through and through 
and through her. He seized her hand and held it in a vice. 
The colour deepened even under the sunburn. 

“It zs good to see you,” he said, and Lucy’s heart sang—sang 
—sang—till she thought it would burst. 

A groom had been badly kicked in the stables, and of course 
Jack had been the one man to stay and look after him till a 
doctor had been fetched—stayed —though all his heart was 
searching for somebody out on the course—so just like Jack! 

“Anson!” he called presently, when he was going to mount. 
“1 think you know Miss Maughan. I want her to see this ride, 
will you get her a good place as near the winning post as you 
can ?—and then, meet me at the gate—both of you.” 

He swung himself into the. saddle, and Anson nodded his head. 
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“Right you are, old chap. Will you come, Miss Maughan ?” 

She stood hesitating a minute, then— 

“Good luck, Jack,” she said rather shyly. 

He bent down towards her. 

“My darling! God bless you,” he answered softly, then 
aloud, “Meet me at the gate!” and with a smile, in this brave 
attire of silk, he passed out of sight. 

Ted Anson hustled her along, and elbowed his way through 
the crowd till they came close to the winning post. 

“Can you see?” he asked. 

“ Splendidly, thanks.” 

“They’re off !—He’s third—he’s third—third—took that well. 
My word! Did you sce? Second! By Jove! he’s creeping 
along. Second—second! Go it, old man !—He'll do it yet-——” 

On they came, “ Blue and Black” zs colours pushing to the 
front. Lucy held her breath, and put her hand to her throat, she 
thought she was going to scream from sheer excitement. Ted 
beside her yelled himself hoarse, as “ Black and Blue” shot away 
from the others—and—— 


“ Good God!” 


There was a murmuring sigh from the concourse of people, as 


the leading horse with his rider fell suddenly—fell—not at a 
fence, not at a water-jump, not at an obstacle—but on the dead 
level, within a few feet of victory—crossed his legs—and fell. 
Only the horse struggled as if to rise. 

Forgetful of everything, even the girl left in his charge, Anson 
jumped the barrier, and reached the fallen man almost before the 
last horse had passed. 

One look, and “ Good God!” escaped his lips again—for Jack 
was dead. Dead! 

Do you understand what it means? /ack was dead—dead— 
dead! And Lucy Maughan, the girl he loved, and who had 
learnt to love him at last, was standing at the winning post— 
waiting—to tell him so. 

And underneath the trees the band was playing ? 
Listen! You can almost hear the words. 


‘* Soon we'll mar-ry, ne-ver to part——”” 


Oh, Sweethearts, think of it!—and thank God you have each 
other to love and pray for still. 
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H Cornish (Maid. 
By BARBARA LAKE, 


Author of “ THE BETRAYAL OF REUBEN HOLT,” “A PROFITLESS 
QUEST,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
TATTLE. 


‘* There’s not a breath of wind upon the hill, 
Yet quivers every leaf and drops each blossom.” 

THE day had been hot and close, and even now, though the sun 
had gone down and the shades of evening were giving place to 
the deeper shades of night, the air was hot and stifling, still. A 
boding silence seemed to brood over the pretty Cornish village 
of Treverdale, while above the distant hills, where a bank of 
inky clouds was rising up and blotting out the sky-line, lightning 
flashed and quivered fitfully. It was far away, as yet, and a 
small knot of men, lounging about on the benches outside “ The 
Foaming Beaker,” watched it in mute stolidity, as they pulled at 
their short and blackened pipes. 

“*T looks as if us ’ud git a tempest afore morning,” said one 
of the group, breaking a lengthy silence by his remark. 

“’Twas a night like to this, just a year gone by, when Jenny 
laid her dear hand in mine and plighted her troth to me,” 
muttered a fine, handsome young fellow, who, standing a little 
apart from the others, leant, with folded arms, against the door- 
post of the cosy-looking old inn. He had spoken more to 
himself than to his companions, and the only response to 
his scarcely audible words was a low laugh, which, however, 
was immediately covered by a prolonged and ostentatious 
cough. 

The laugh and the cough both came from the first speaker—a 
man somewhere about forty years of age, short, sallow-faced, and 
limping of gait. He had been a widower for upwards of ten 
years, and he was reported to be well-to-do. For not only did 
he own the flour-mill down by the river, but he was supposed 
to have a comfortable sum of money stowed away in the bank, 
over at Polthorpe. Yet he was not a favourite with the maids 
of Treverdale (nor with anyone else, for that matter), and there 
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were few amongst them who would not have thought twice, 
before consenting to become his second mate. 

“What have you got to laugh at, miller?” demanded the 
young man by the door-post, turning his head in the direction 
whence the offensive sound had come. 

“T didn’t laugh, Clem Freer,” declared the limping miller, 
Tom Penrose by name. “’T was my cough—it always takes me 
sudden, as you knaw roight waal.” 

“T’ve nothing to say against your cough,” returned Clem Freer, 
“though I might have something to say about a laugh that was 
turned on me.” 

“What should I turn a laugh on ’ee for, my lad?” asked Tom, 
in a whining tone. For he stood in considerable awe of hand- 
some Clem Freer. 

“ One can laugh, I suppose, if one’s so minded, without being 
called to account for it?” put in another young fellow, striving 
tc attract Clem’s attention to himself. 

“ Any one can do any thing he likes, Will Ashdown, so that he 
doesn’t meddle with me,” retorted Clem. 

“Who wants to meddle with you?” cried Ashdown, showing 
a disposition to take up the cudgels in the miller’s behalf, albeit 
he detested him as cordially as did anyone. 

“Well, it seems to me that you do,” said Clem quietly. 

“ Awh, now, doan’t ’ee git wranglin’ roun’ my place, lads,” 
interposed the buxom landlady, appearing at the door-way. 
“«T’ Foamin’ Beaker’s’ a peaceable house, an’ if ’ee wants to 
squabble, do ’ee git away up street to t’ ‘Miners’ Rest.’ I ’ull ha’ 
none o’ it here!” 

“Us ain’t squabbling, misses,” asserted the miller ; “ but Clem 
Freer was a saying as ’twas a night like to this when he ’suaded 
Jenny Caerden to plight her troth to he, an’ he seemed to take 
it amiss ’cos us didn’t gainsay un. Us didn’t spaak a ward to 
un about it, good or bad.” 

“’Tis a thousen’ pities ’ee caan’t buy t’ ring an’ wed t’ maid 
to wance, Clem Freer,” said the landlady, laying a kindly hand 
on Clem’s arm. “Her’s a bit flirty maybe, but her ’ull sober 
down, wance her’s married.” 

“Who says my Jenny’s flirty, Mrs. Taptun?” demanded 
Clem, straightening himself up and shaking the landlady’s hand 
from his arm. 
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“ Hoighty toighty, lad, how’m I to knaw who ses so?” cried 
Mrs. Taptun with a toss of the head. “ Her’s a pritty maid, an’ 
her’s over fond o’ bein’ told so, p’r’aps.” 

“Well,” said Clem steadily, though with a sharp pain at his 
heart, “of course she’s fond of being told so—why not? Can 
anyone say?” 

“Lors no, not as J knaws by,” answered Mrs. Taptun, flouncing 
back to her seat behind the bar. “But some folks are as touchy 
as they’m high!” 

“Jenny Caerden is my promised wife, and it won’t be well for 
anyone that speaks a word against her in my hearing,” said Clem 
Freer, turning an angry glance on his companions, though it was 
lost on them by reason of the gathering darkness. “But I’m 
proud to know she’s light-hearted and gay,” he went on, “ and 
you are all welcome to admire her as much as you like.” 

“Thank you for nothing!” muttered Ashdown, under his 
breath. 

“Qh, us does admire her as ’tis,’ remarked the miller, inno- 
cently, but with a sly wink of his eye. “ Her’s a bonny little 
maid, an’ no wan ’ull hear me say a ward agen her.” 

“ She’s as good as she’s bonny,” avowed Clem. “She's as true 
as steel, too, God bless her, and she’s promised to wed me so 
soon as I can make a home for her.” 

“Ts that like to be soon, Clem Freer?” asked the miller, a 
covert sneer making itself felt through the outward friendliness 
of the enquiry. “ Ha’ ye got a promise o’ wark, at last ?” 

“Never. you trouble yourself about what I’ve got or 
haven’t got, Tom Penrose, ’tis no sort of matter to you. Good 
night to you, Mrs. Taptun,” nodding across the bar to the land- 
lady. And without another word to his companions, Clem 
strode rapidly away down the street. 

“My Jenny flirty,” he exclaimed, in half-audible soliloquy, 
slackening his pace as he got beyond observation. “What a 
fool I should be to give a moment’s heed to the lying chatter of 
such a jealous pack as they,” jerking his head in the direction of 
the “ Beaker.” “ There’s not one of them wouldn’t lie to the devil 
himself, if he thought ’twould make a break between Jenny and 
me. There’s not one of them wouldn’t win her from me if ’twas 
possible. Flirty! ’Twould break her dear, faithful heart if she 
thought I could believe it. But I don’t, I wouldn’t wrong her 
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by half a moment’s doubt. No. And yet—well, times are hard. 
It may be long ere I can make a home for my darling, and 
perhaps I ought to offer to set her free from her promise. She 
won’t listen to it, of course I know that ; but ’twill be only fair 
to doit. My dear little Jenny! I fancy I can see the big tears 
rising up in her sweet eyes, I fancy I can see the pretty vexed 
tossing of her dark head, when she hears what I’ve got to say. 
‘Twill be too bad to tease her, but ’tis only right to offer to set 
her free.” 

And as if a knotty and long-debated question ‘had been 
satisfactorily settled, he went on with a lighter tread, till he 
came to the high wooden bridge, spanning the narrow river that 
crossed the High Street at the lower end. Seating himself on 
one of its parapets, he pulled off his cap, and, pushing the bright 
hair from his forehead, turned his eyes on some scattered cottages 
that straggled away towards the moors lying between Treverdale 
and the next village. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ JENNY.” 


FOR a few minutes Clem Freer kept his position on the parapet, 
his fine figure distinctly outlined now and again by the lightning, 
and his eyes still turned towards the cottages. 

The darkness seemed to be growing denser, but by gazing 
intently at the small domiciles, he was presently able to make 
out that through the doorway of the one farthest from the bridge, 
a light was dimly shining; and replacing his cap, he rose, and 
began making his way towards it. Approaching it with eager 
steps, he saw that a girl was standing just outside the entrance, 
and a tender smile parted his lips as his eyes rested on her. 

She. was leaning against the rustic woodwork of the little 
jasmine-covered porch over the door, watching the lurid flashes 
that played about the tops of the distant hills. Her hands 
hanging idly before her, loosely clasped some knitting, by which 
employment she sometimes made a few shillings. But Jenny 
Caerden was no lover of work of any sort. She was not 
absolutely lazy, for she could be energetic enough on occasion ; 
but she had an inborn love of ease and comfort, a very passion 
of longing for plenty and pleasure, 
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At the present moment there was a weary, discontented look 
on her beautiful face, but the darkness hid it from Clem’s loving 
gaze, and as the sound of his quick footsteps fell on her ear, it 
gave place to one of faint surprise mingled with a tiny touch of 
pleasure. 

“Lors, Clem,” she exclaimed, in a sweet and musical voice, as, 
throwing her knitting on a bench inside the porch, she hurried 
forward to meet her lover, “what brings ’ee this away, so late 
as tis? Why, t’ clock up to St. Marg’rets’ struck nine ever so 
long ago! You’m not goin’ over t’ moors to-night, are ’ee ?” 

“Of course I am, my darling,” clasping her to his breast and 
kissing her. “ How else should I get home?” 

“ Awh, but t’ moors are so lonesome when ’tis dark. Couldn’t 
ee stay in t’ village? ” 

“That would mean paying for two lodgings at once, little 
girl, and we can’t afford to be extravagant just yet, you know.” 

“You ha’n’t got eny good news for me, then? You ha’n't 
heard o’ eny reg’lar wark?” And she sighed heavily, as she put 
her questions. 

“ Not yet, dear,” loosing his arms from about her and passing 
a hand caressingly over her dark, sleek head. 

“ Waal, you ha’n’t told me what you’m over to Treverdle for, 
Clem. You’m not likely to get wark, this away.” 

“But I did get a job, dear. I have been over at Farmer 
Lane’s place since five o’clock this morning, mending the hen- 
roosts a bit. They wanted it bad enough, and I’m not much of 
a hand at carpent’ring ; but I did my best, and Lane wasn’t 
hard to please.” 

“Doan’t’ee think ’ee might get something to do, over to Truro? 
*Tis a long way to go, but ’tis a big town, an’ most like ’ee ’ud 
get wark, there.” 

“T have tramped over to Truro times and again, Jenny, and 
to other places, too; but there wasn’t any work to be had for 
the asking. I didn’t like to tell you about it lest you should 
fret ; but there’s so many hands out of work, just now.” 

“ Waal, tis weary wark, waitin’ so long.” 

“My poor little Jenny,” again gathering her to his breast, 
“tis hard for you to be kept waiting so long! But be patient, 
dear—better times will come—they are sure to come, if only we 
are patient.” 
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“Tss: but they’re so long comin’! I wish t’ widow Stanford 
‘ud marry faather, to wance. Her ’ud take charge o’ t’ chil’ren, 
then, an’ I could get away to sarvice, somewhere.” 

“Don’t talk of going to service, Jenny—it breaks my heart 
to hear you! Things will mend for us—they will surely mend 
for us, by-an’-by !” 

“] wish they ’ud make haste about it, then!” 

“So do I, with all my heart and soul. But do you know, 
Jenny, I feel, sometimes, as if it wasn’t right to hold you to your 
promise—to—to keep you bound to me, now times are so bad. I 
love you very dearly—oh, my darling, I love you so dearly, 
that I can’t bear to think of giving you up; yet if ’twould make 
you happier "—holding her from him and trying with wistful eyes 
to read the expression of her averted face —“ if you would rather 
be free, I would—yes, I would give you back your promise.” 

Clem’s breath came heavily, and a deadly fear clutched at his 
heart as Jenny, without a word, flung out of his arms and took a 
step or two away from him. 

Ah, if only he had understood her wayward movement! If 
only he could have read her strange silence aright—could have 
been in the least aware of the feelings his offer had called up 
within her, how much sorrow, ay, and even disaster, might they 
both have escaped ! 

To be free—to be free, once more! Free, to make a wiser 
choice—to sell her beauty to some higher bidder ! 

These were the thoughts that flashed through Jenny Caerden’s 
brain, and, for a few fleeting moments, they over-mastered her. 
But if Jenny loved anyone in the world besides herself, she loved 
Clem Freer ; and, presently, in a quick revulsion of feeling, she 
turned back to him and threw herself on his breast with a 
sobbing, half-hysterical cry. 

“Oh, Clem,” she wailed, “how could ’ee talk so? How 
could ’ee think o’ givin’ me up? You’m cruel—you’m very 
cruel to me!” 

“ My dearest, my own darling Jenny,” cried Clem, catching her 
to his heart, in a passion of joy, and pressing glad kisses on her 
head, her neck, anywhere his eager lips could find a spot on which 
to rest. “Cruel to you? God knows I would die a thousand times 
over, rather than cause you a moment’s pain. Cruel to you, my 
pretty, faithful darling ? Ah, never think that, Jenny! I know 
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—who so well ?—the truth and constancy of your gentle nature ; 
but I thought it right to offer you your freedom. Yet 1 knew 
you wouldn’t take it. Yes, dear, I knew, I knew you wouldn’t!” 

“Poor Clem! Dear Clem!” raising her head from his breast 
and softly stroking his cheek. 

“Do you know, Jenny,” said he, after a little happy silence, “ I 
have been thinking more than once, lately, that it might be a 
good thing to try my luck in London. Mr. Price—the foreman 
up at the tin-works, you know—says there isn’t much chance of 
my getting taken on again, yet awhile, and I fancy it might be 
well to go and seek my fortune in London. I have still got a 
trifle of savings left—more than enough to pay the train-fare— 
and it mightn’t be money ill spent. What do you think of the 
idea?” 

“ Awh, now, doan’t ’ee go, Clem—doan’t ’ee leave me,” 
dropping her head on his shoulder. “ Doan’t ’ee go, yet awhiles, 
*t any rate.” 

“ My darling, I won’t go at all, unless you are quite willing. 
Yet it might turn out a lucky move. Heaven knows I don’t 
want to go. All I love and care for, lies within the compass of a 
couple of miles of this spot, and ’twill be hard for me to leave it. 
But think the matter over, Jenny, and we will have another talk 
about it next time we meet.” 

“TI couldn’t abear ’ee to go, Clem, ’less I went w’ ’ee, an’ thaat 
isn’t to be thought about till you ha’ made your forten. Hows’- 
ever, p’'r’aps twill be best for ’ee to go. Yes, p’r’aps ’twill, ’cos 
’t doan’t seem as if ’ee ud ever get wark agen, here aways. But 
tis time ’ee was to home—’tis sech a lonesome walk over t’ 
moors, an’ I’m fearfu’ o’ the storm, for’ee. But whaat kept ’ee 
up t’ village, so late?” 

“J stayed to finish the hen-roosts, you know. Then Mrs. 
Lane asked me to leave some eggs for her at ‘The Beaker,’ an’ 
I stopped there a spell. Tom Penrose, and one or two others, 
were dawdling round the door, and I must needs dawdle, too, 
instead of hurrying on, to my poor little lonely maid.” 

“Did ’ee leave t’ miller — did ’ee leave ’em all up to ‘T’ 
Beaker,’ Clem ?” 


“Yes, dear—they weren’t showing any signs of moving, when 
I came away. But where’s your father, Jenny ?—isn’t he home 
yet?” 
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“No. Un’s up to ‘T’ Miners’ Rest’—or p’r’aps to t’ widow 
Stanford’s, at t’ gen’ral shop.” 

“You won’t wait up for him, darling ?—’tis time you were in 
bed.” 

“Yes, ’tis ; an’ I’m goin’ d’rec’ly—I never wait up for faather. 
An’ [ allus put t’ chil’ren to bed early, ’cos I get so weary o’ ’em.” 

“Poor little maid! ’Tis hard lines for you to have the care 
of a lot of brothers and sisters. I wish to God I could take you, 
at once, to a brighter home! I shall have to go to London, 
Jenny—I don’t see any help for it. But fortunes are soon made, 
there.” 

“Yes, so they be. But you must be gitten’ away to home, 
Clem, lest t’ storm comes over. Do’ee maak haste, now!” 

“ And you will go to bed, Jenny, as soon as I leave you ?” 

“Yes, sure. I ’ull put t’ can’le i’ t’ winder, for faather, an’ then 
I’ull go, to wance.” 

“ Good-night, then, my darling, my own true love. I. shall 
see you again, soon.” 

And with tender embraces, the two parted—Jenny watching 
her lover’s slowly-retreating figure, and he turning, again and 
again, for another glimpse of her, till distance and the darkness 
hid her from his sight. 


CHAPTER III. 
ON THE BRIDGE. 


CLEM FREER was not a native of Cornwall, he having been 
born in a suburb of London. He was an only child, and for his 
station, had been carefully brought up. But losing both parents 
when he was somewhere about twelve years of age, his maternal 
grandfather—a bred-and-born Cornishman—had taken charge 
of him—setting him, in due course, to work in the tin-mines 
where he himself had laboured all his life. 

These tin-mines were a mile-and-a-half out of Treverdale, and 
a like distance from the village where Clem had lived since 
his arrival in Cornwall. He had known Jenny Caerden since 
she was a wee, bare-footed thing, scampering about in the 
happiest indifference as to the brevity and scantiness of her 
petticoats ; and, until she had reached the age of seventeen, he 


had not been in the least impressed by her personal charms. 
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By this time, however, Jenny’s figure—tall and straight as a 
queen-lily—was fully developed, while. the loveliness of her face 
had already turned the heads of half the lads in Treverdale. She 
was gifted, too, with bright and witching manners, and Clem 
Freer—who, hitherto had seen and thought but little of her— 
happening to meet her at the wedding of a mutual friend, had 
suddenly awakened, as it were, to her fascinations, and had 
straightway fallen in love with her. 

For upwards of four years, Jenny Caerden had had sole charge of 
her father’s poor cottage, together with a large brood of mother- 
less brothers and sisters ; and who can wonder that she was wofully 
weary and impatient, under the burden of her uncongenial 
surroundings ? Who can wonder that she was anxious to better 
her lot? She was ambitious, and perhaps selfish, None knew 
better than she that her beauty ought to win for her a big prize 
in the shape of a husband, and she was resolved that it should 
do so. But handsome Clem Freer had crossed her path, and 
she was not long in making the discovery that, if she hada 
heart to lose, she had lost it to this, the most attractive of her 
admirers. 

At this time Clem was in constant work and could have set 
up housekeeping comfortably — comfortably, that is to say, 
according to the ideas of the frugal folks amongst whom he 
dwelt. But Jenny shilly-shallied — hesitating to speak the word 
that would put an end to her freedom and to all her golden dreams. 

For she knew she could do better for herself. There was 
wealthy Tom Penrose, the miller, for instance—she might have 
him for the holding up of her finger. There was Will Ashdown, 
the stalwart young smith, backed up by a well-paying occupa- 
tion—she could win him away from Mary Seaton, with half-a- 
dozen words. There were others, too, more eligible even than these, 
but not one that could compare in manliness and good looks 
with Clem Freer—there was no one anywhere that could stand 
comparison with her Clem. So, in the end she consented to 
become his wife. 

And, for a time, Earth was as a very Eden to the lovers. 
How proud was Clem of his new importance as an engaged 
man! How handsome the two looked as they walked 
on Sundays, side by side, to the old church in the High Street 
of Treverdale — Jenny, blushing and self-conscious — Clem, 
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elated, happy, and very compassionately disposed towards his 
less fortunate rivals ! 

“Eh, they’m a proper couple, for sure!” the old folks said as 
the lovers passed them by. “Wan woan’t see a han’somer pair 
‘tween Treverdle and t’ Land’s End.” 

Clem and Jenny had agreed that they would get married 
as soon as, with the small sum the former had put by in the 
Savings Bank, they could arrange a little home for themselves. 
But “There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” Times 
were not only hard, just then, but they were growing harder, day 
by day ; and, soon after the two were plighted to each other, it 
was found necessary to reduce the number of hands employed at 
the tin-mines. Rightly enough, too, it was the older and married 
men who were kept on ; and though Clem Freer was a good and 
steady workman, he was amongst those that were turned adrift. 

As a matter of course, this untoward event postponed his 
marriage. There was a good deal of talk, however, about taking 
the discharged hands on again, by-and-by ; and by getting a job 
here and there, Clem managed for a-while to leave his savings 
untouched. But this could not go on for long. He was com- 
pelled, as jobs grew scarcer, to trench on his small hoard, and on 
the evening when he was moved to offer Jenny her freedom, he 
had little more than enough left to take him to London. 

As for Jenny—truth to tell, it had been in her mind, for some 
weeks past, to break off her engagement with Clem Freer. 
But, as has been said, she loved him as much as it was- 
possible to her to love anyone, and when it came to the push, she 
could not bring herself to give him up. 

“ Awh, Clem,” she sighed when, by the white flare of a lightning 
flash, she saw him disappear over the moor. “You’m t’ best an’ 
truest saw] as ever trod t’ groun’! Iss, you be; an’ I love ’ee, too 
—I do, i’'deed. But things seem to go so agen us gitten’ wed, an’ 
I be proper weary o’ waitin’ for they to mend. But, there !— 
what’s t’ use 0’ worritin’ bout ’em? They ’ull go their own ways, 
‘spite o’ wan, an’ p’r’aps . . . Waal, who can tell whaat’ull 
‘appen, byme-by ?” 

Leaning idly against the woodwork of the porch, she stood a 
minute or so, apparently lost in some inward maze of thought. 
Then, heedless of her promise to go to bed “to wance,” she 
stepped out to the road and turned her eyes towards the bridge. 
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“Clem said they was all up to‘T’ Beaker,’ she mused. “I 
wunner how long they ’m goin’ to stop? ’Twould be rare fun 
to meet some o’ they!” And after a moment’s hesitation, she 
turned in-doors, caught up a red-plaid scarf, and arranging it 
becomingly about her head and shoulders, ran quickly up the 
street to the bridge, and took her stand on the spot where Clem 
had so lately stood. 

And did no forebcding—no strange tremor of the heart— 
disturb her peace of mind as, leaning over the low parapet, 
she looked down into the silent waters flowing beneath her 
feet ? 

No ;—she was not troubled by any such weak and creepy 
sensation. She only felt elated at the prospect of a little 
adventure—of a bit of heedless amusement, and when she heard 
footsteps nearing the bridge, she folded her hands on her bosom 
and gazed up at the quivering lightning, with an expression on 
her lovely face that made her appear angelic. 

The approaching steps, however, were not those of him for 
whom she was posing—they were too quick and firm ; and a feeling 
of impatient annoyance took possesion of her, when Will Ashdown 
stood before her. But she was too thorough a coquette—too 
fond of having a string of lovers dangling after her, to let any- 
thing of her vexation appear. Moreover, admiration—come 
from whom it might, in masculine form—was essential to Jenny’s 
happiness, and it made little difference to her that Will was 
engaged to her friend, Mary Seaton. 

“Why, Jenny,” exclaimed Will, with undisguised pleasure, “ I 
scarce thought to see you, to-night, and alonetoo. I almost took 
you for a ghost. What brings you on the bridge ?” 

“ Awh, I doan’t knaw. ’Cos ’tis so hot in-doors, p’r’aps, an’ so 
lonesome.” 

“Lonesome? You should never feel lonesome, Jenny Caerden, 
if—if I was something to you that I’m not, worseluck! Hasn’t 
Freer been along yet ?” 

“Iss ; un’s bin along,” with a pathetic sigh. 

“ He should have stayed and cheered you, then. He doesn’t 
seem to know the value of the prize he treats so lightly !” 

“ Awh, un hadn’t time to stay, chatt’rin’.. ’Twas gettin’ late 
an’ un wanted to hurry aways home, afore t’ storm comes up.” 

“He must bea brute or a fool, or both!” 
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“Lors, now, I woan’t let ’ee say thaat, Will Ashden! Clem’s 
very kind—mos’ times.” 

“Most times! Jenny, if I stood in Clem Freer’s shoes, do you 
think I would leave you—do you think any mortal consideration 
would induce me to leave you—when you were lonely and sad ?” 

“ Awh, I’m sure I doan’t knaw. But I woan’t ha’ ’ee talk 
rubbidge, Will Ashden. Now, do ’ee go your ways to Mary 
Seaton—her ’ull be wond’rin’ whaat’s become o’ ’ee.” 

“Never mind about Mary Seaton—let me see you to your door. 
May I—dear? ’Tis time you were in.” 

“Waal, that ain't no bis’ness 0’ yours—Mr. Imperence,” with a 
saucy little laugh. “1 mean to wait on t’ bridge an’ look at t’ 
lightnin’, till faather comes alongs. ’Sides, I ain’t i’ t’ mind for 
comp’ny to-night.” 

“Must I go,Jenny? Mayn’t I stay with you, a little longer?” 

“No. I feel i’ t’ dumps, an’ I want to be quiet.” 

“You are very hard on a miserable fellow, but if I must go, I 
suppose I must. Good-night—my darling.” 

The term of endearment was spoken in a tender whisper, and 
taking her hand, he drew her—hesitatingly, at first, and then 
more boldly—towards himself, slipping his arm about her trim 
waist. True, she protested against his advance by feigning to 
struggle against it; but, since she laughed, half-encouragingly, as 
she made her show of resistance, returning his passionate glance 
with one of piquant defiance, he only grew the hotter, and bending 
over her, would have stolen from her lovely, tempting mouth, a 
plethora of ardent kisses. 

But this was more than Jenny was prepared to concede, and 
Will was fain to content himself by pressing his burning lips, 
again and again, on her pretty, rounded wrist. Just then, too, a 
sound in the distance warned the girl that another was about 
to appear on the scene, and flinging her would-be lover off, she 
commanded him, with a stamp of her ill-shod but shapely foot 
to leave her—to leave her, instantly, or never dare speak to her 
again. 

And Will, perceiving that, for some reason of her own, she was 
in serious and sober earnest, reluctantly went off home to the 
smithy—or rather to the house attached to it—a roomy dwelling 
on the edge of the moor, and some three minutes’ walk past 
Jenny’s cottage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TOM PENROSE IS INSINUATIVE. 


“A GREAT, silly stupid!” laughed Jenny, to herself, as Will 
Ashdown made his slow departure. “But, lors, what han’some 
eyes un’s got, to be sure—a’most as han’some as Clem’s. I 
wunner if un ever gives Mary sech looks as un did me?” 

She had been rearranging the plaid scarf as she spoke — 
managing to reassume her devotional attitude by the time Tom 
Penrose limped on to the bridge and, ina high, piping voice, gave 
her “ good-night.” 

“Lors, miller,” she cried, with a pretty affectation of being 
startled, and turning quickly as if about to flee towards home, 
“whaat a turn ’ee did gi’ me, to be sure! I didn’t think to fin’ 
anywan abroad, wi’ a tempest comin’ up.” 

“Oh, I doan’t care for tempests nor for naught else,” declared 
the miller, with a big air. “An’ the tempest isn’t comin’ up, 
my maid—'tis dying away.” 

“Be it? I thought ‘twas comin’ up. But you’m so weather- 
wise an’ clever, miller—o’ course you ’ud knaw all ’bout it. Ha’ 
’ee seen faather anywheres up t’ village? I wish un’ ’ud come 
alongs, to home.” 


“Are you waiting hereabouts for faather, ducky-wucky ?” 
chucking her under the chin. 


“Iss. ’T least, I Za’ bin waitin’ for un, but I’m gettin’ tired, 
now.” 


“What! ha’n’t you bin waitin’ for no wan else ?—me, for 
instance ?” 

“Waitin’ for you, miller! Awh, now, is’t likely ?” 

“What’s gone wi’ Clem Freer, Jenny, maid?” 


“Clem? Oh, un’s bin gone ’cross t’ moors, to home, more’n a 
hour ago.” 


“]T wish he ’ud break his neck, crossing the moors! I hate 
him, wi’ his infernal temper an’ mighty airs! I shall knock him 
down for his sarce, some o’ these days—I knaw I shall.” 

“ Awh, now, doan’t ’ee, miller,” pleaded Jenny, flashing one 
contemptuous glance at the puny, bragging creature before her, 
and then lowering her eyes lest he should see the scathing scorn 
in their depths. “ Doan’t ’ee hurt Clem—for my sake.” 
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“Waal, I ’ud hold off doing a lot o’ things, for your sake, 
Jenny Caerden; but Clem Freer ’ud best see to hisself, when 
I’m by!” And looking mighty things, Tom Penrose swung, 
valiantly, the stout walking-stick that helped to make easier his 
halting steps. 

“You’m so bold an’ fierce, miller,” sighed Jenny. “There 
ain’t no tellin’ whaat you ’ud do when you’m put out! But 
Clem’s talkin’ o’ leavin’ me, an’ goin’ aways up to Lon’on. ’Tis 
very hard for a maid to be left lonesum, an’ her not knawin’ a 
bit, whaat her’s got to look for’ard to.” 

“Going to London? Clem Freer is?” cried the miller, glee- 
fully. “Awh, an’ a precious good job, too, / say! Come, now, 
doan’t you agree wi’ me, my little maid, eh?” ignoring the fact 
that the “little maid” was fully half a head taller than himself. 

“‘You’m very cruel to think sech a thing, miller,” sobbed 
Jenny, as she made a feint of wiping some non-existent tears 
from her eyes. “ You—you ha’n’t got no more feelin’ for a 
maid’s trouble than—than Clem hisself has.” 

“Qh, cuss Clem !—doan’t liken me to him. But you’m wrong 
Jenny Caerden, if you think I ha’n’t got any feeling for you, ’cos 
I have, my bonny bird. But Freer ain’t a fit match for you, an’ 
I doan't see what call you ha’ got to fret about his leavin’ you— 
unless ’tis you’m so fond o’ he, you can’t abear to let him out 0’ 
your sight.” 

“ Awh, ’tisn’t thaat, miller ; but—but——” 

“Waal, but what? ’Tis hard to be fast bound to a chaap that 
can't git bread an’ cheese for hisself, let alone no wan else—I 
knaw that, o’ course.” 

“Iss; thaat’s what I was goin’ to say—an’ he talking of 
leavin’ me, too! But I doan’t knaw, neither, as I be so fast 
boun’ to Clem but whaat I could free myself if I chose to it.” 

“Maybe, then, you doan’t choose—eh ?” trying to peer into 
her downcast eyes. 

“Waal, I can’t abear to hurt no wan’s. feelin’s, an’ if Clem 
holds me to my ’gagement, ’twould scarce be right to think o’ 
gettin’ free o’ it. ’Sides, ’tis a maid’s place to be patient an’ do 
as her’s bid.” 

“That’s true—I quite agree wi’ you there, Jenny. But ’tis no 
feather in a maid’s cap to be left lonesum while her baw goes, 
away up to London for a fling by hisself, an’ her never knawin’ 
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if he ’ull come back orno. There’s no maid o’ speret as ’ud 
stand it.” 

“No; but I ha’n’t got much speret,” sighed Jenny, meekly, 
feeling, the while, a strong desire to shake the breath out of the 
mean little creature’s body. “But faather doan’t seem to be 
comin’ alongs, so I may as waal git aways to bed.” And rising 
from the parapet where she had been sitting, she began walking 
slowly towards home—making no demur when Tom Penrose, 
instead of turning down by the river on his way to the Mill 
House, kept close to her side. 

“Clem Freer’s no right to hold you to a promise you’m weary 
of,” declared the miller, as he limped along. 

“ Awh, I doan’t knaw ’bout thaat, miller.” 

“He ha’n’t no right to it, 1 say—more ’specially as he can’t 
make no sort o’ home for ’ee. Why, you: ought to have a big 
place o’ your own, like the Mill House, an’ a pack o’ maids to 
wait on you, hand an’ foot, instead o’ toilin’ an’ scrubbin’ all day, 
as you ’ull have to doif you wed Clem Freer. You ought to 
have splendid silk dresses to flaunt before folks, instead o’ goin’ 
about wi’ scarce a decent rag to your back—as is all Freer could 
gi you. *Twould be my joy an’ pride to make a grand lady o’ 
you, if I had the right to. My stars, what a proper misses you 
‘ud make down at the old Mill House!” 

“Oh lors, where’s t’ use o’ talkin’ bout things that’s never like 
to be?” cried Jenny, gratified by his flattery, yet fretted by her 
inability to encourage him to make a definite offer of the delights 
he pictured. “’Tis rubbidge an’ mock’ry to talk so—rael mock’ry !” 

“TIT don’t see as ’tis, my maid,” returned the miller. ‘“ Lord, 
what a dash I ’ud make you cut, if you was Mrs. Tom Penrose! 
However, I s’pose ’tisn’t no use thinkin’ o’ it, since you’m tied so 
fast to Clem Freer. But ain’t ’ee goin’ to bid me step in, for a 
minnet ?” as she paused outside her own door and held out her 
hand. 

“T’ud be proud to it, miller,” said she, assuming an air of 
lofty virtue ; “but I doan’t ever bid menfolks step i’side t’ cot, 
‘cept when faather or t’ chil’ren be about.” 

“ Awh, waal, I dessay you’m right. But,” edging nearer to 
her and leering up into her face with an expression that made 
her fingers itch to lay a stinging slap on his cheek, “suppose 
you give me a kiss, instead—eh ?” 
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“Lors, Miller Penrose,” rebukingly, “ain’t you ershamed o’ 
yourself ?—askin’ for kisses as a maid ain’t free to give?” 

“Suppose you let me steal wan, then, my beauty?” pressing 

up close. 
, But, yielding for a moment to her growing disgust, the girl 
pushed him off with so little gentleness, that he reeled and, but 
for his stick, would have fallen. Recovering his equilibrium, 
however, he turned and began limping away—muttering some 
words that sounded a trifle blasphemous. But it was no part of 
Jenny’s policy to send him from her in a huff, and her little 
spurt of temper over, she summoned him to return. 

“Hi! miller,” she called. “Come here—I want ’ee.” 

“Waal, what is it?” he asked, sulkily, but turning back and 
pausing within a few feet of her. 

“Why, I want to gi’ you this,” holding up a spray of white 
jasmine she had pulled from the plant ‘covering the porch. 
“*Tis a keepsake for ’ee.” And laying loudly-audible kisses 
on the flowers, she tossed them to him—he, in turn, kissing and, 
with a great show of care, placing them inside his vest. Then, 
tempted by some subtle invitation in her bearing, he sprang 
towards her with as swift a movement as his lameness would 
allow ; but she, laughing mockingly, flitted into the cottage and 
clapped the door in his face, just as he reached it. 

“ Waal an’ good, my lady,” he muttered as he limped away— 
her laugh ringing in his ears as he went. “I ull ha’ you under 
my thumb yet, or I ’ull knaw the reason why ; an’ if I doan’t make 
you pay—an’ that roundly, too—for all your pretty tricks, my 
name isn’t Tom Penrose!” 

And Jenny, drawing back the bolt of the door, peeped out 
after his retreating figure; and setting her pretty white teeth 
together, she smiled a wicked little smile as she whispered to 
herself : 

“ Awh, you ugly little toad. I b’lieve I detest ’ee—iss, I raelly 
b’lieve Ido! Enyways, ’ee doan’t git no kiss o’ mine, till—till 
—But, there !—I doan’t mane nothin’ pertic’ler; only, if ever I 
do git t’ chance to it, woan’t I lead ’ee a life! My! woan'’t I 
though, to be sure. But faugh!—lI couldn’t abear to wed sech 
as he—no, not even to be misses o’ t’ Mill House an’ ha’ nought 
to do, all day, cept make myself smart. ’T least, 1 doan’t think 
I could.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
IN THE SMITHY KITCHEN. 


THE kitchen of the quaint old house attached to the smithy at 
the lower end of the High Street of Treverdale, was a pleasant, 
roomy apartment at all times, and since Mary Seaton had come 
to live with ailing Mrs. Ashdown—wWill’s mother—it had worn 
even an air of refinement. Under her orderly rule, every article 
in it seemed to be in its‘right place. Its floor and dresser 
presented almost the whiteness and polish of ivory, while in the 
deep bow-window, pots of gaily-blossoming plants were varied 
by jars of fresh-cut flowers. 

Mary, herself, was a pretty, slim, fair-haired girl, in the quiet 
depths of whose soft, grey eyes, truth and goodness were plainly 
discernible. She had become engaged to Will Ashdown, some 
fifteen months back, when the latter was in London working at 
his own trade, with a relative; and her mother dying soon 
afterwards, Mary had been glad to accept old Mrs. Ashdown’s 
proposal that she should come down to Treverdale and help her 
with her housekeeping. 

For fully a year after this event, Will had kept up a tender 
correspondence with gentle Mary, and she had been as happy 
as a girl could be, who is looking forward with pleasure to a 
speedy marriage with the man she loves. But some three months 
prior to the opening of this story, old Mr. Ashdown, the village 
blacksmith, had died, and Will had returned to Treverdale, to 
take his father’s vacated place at the forge ; and since that day, 
a cloud had been creeping over the sunshine of Mary Seaton’s 
life. 

For, on the bright May afternoon that had witnessed Will’s 
home-coming, Jenny Caerden had dropped in to take tea with 
Mary, and to see, as she said, what the latter’s much talked-of 
and belauded lover was like. She had done her utmost in the 
way of self-adotnment—in honour of the occasion, as she ex- 
plained—and Will had been perceptibly struck by her beauty and 
winning charm of manner. 

He spoke no word to Mary of any alteration in his feelings 
for herself, and, as a rule, he was as gentle with her as of old 
—perhaps more so ; but, though it had been the main theme of 
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his long and loving letters, while he had been in London and 
she in Treverdale, he never now alluded to their marriage. 

She had no suspicion that anything like a flirtation was going 
on between Jenny Caerden and Will, but she was not slow to 
discover the cause of the latter’s defection. Knowing, too, how 
liberally Jenny was endowed with the sort of seductiveness 


‘‘That betwitches, 
And leads men into pools and ditches,” 
she was not very much surprised at the change in him. 

But though she could not avoid seeing that Jenny had many 
faults, she was too pure-hearted herself to suspect her of 
deliberately planning the theft of a friend’s lover ; and, though 
she knew—as most of her neighbours seemed to know—that, 
Jennie was “ flirty,” she believed her to be too sincerely attached 
to handsome Clem Freer to lay herself out for the admiration 
of other men. True, Clem had become poor, but that fact 
would not have weighed a pin’s point with Mary Seaton ; and 
she had yet to learn that it might have its weight with beautiful 
Jenny Caerden. 

There is little to be wondered at, then, if Mary’s face began 
to betray the sorrow she was so anxious to hide away in her 
heart. But it is said that love can hope where reason would 
despair, and the slighted girl strove to persuade herself that her 
lover would return to his allegiance when his eyes should be 
freed from the glamour now beciouding them. 

With a brave smile, then, and a few pleasant words, she looked 
up as Will came in, after his unsatisfactory interview with Jenny, 
on the bridge ; and, laying aside the needlework on which she 
had been engaged, she moved her lamp to a table which she had 
already covered with a snowy cloth and had set for two. 

“T’ve gota nice supper for you, Will,” she said. “We cut a 
fresh ham this morning, mother and I, and I thought you would 
like to try some, with a poached egg. Mother’s had her gruel 
and gone to bed; but,” placing a pan on a bright bit of fire in 
a big open range, “I wouldn’t get yours ready till you came in. 
Ham and eggs spoil so, if they stand.” 

“ All right, Mary,” returned Will. “I’m in no hurry and I’m 
not very hungry.” And seating himself at the open window, he 
gazed out over the lightning-lit moors. 

Only a few weeks ago, he would have found unalloyed 
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pleasure in watching Mary, as, with quick and skilful hands, she 
prepared his supper; but now, he was better satisfied to gaze out 
into the night and to think of Jenny Caerden. 

He knew he was behaving badly to Mary, and he told himself 
that he was a knave and a fool for suffering his infatuation to 
get the better of his judgment. For he read Jenny’s character 
pretty well aright, and he knew it to be far from perfect. But 
her very faults seemed to fascinate and attract him; and, any- 
how, he was a willing slave to the spell she had wound around 
him. 

Guessing something of the struggle through which he was 
passing, Mary pitied even while she blamed him, and noting the 
moody misery of his face as he ate his supper, she strove with 
loving anxiety to ease his pain by leading him to speak of its 
cause. 

“I was up at the general-shop this afternoon,” she remarked, 
“and Mrs. Stanford was talking quite sentimentally about Mr. 
Caerden. I do wish she would marry him, if only for Jenny’s 
sake. Poor girl! she is so tired of the children, and if there was 
someone else to look after them, she would be free to go to 
service till Clem Freer gets into work again.” 

“Oh, she’s not fit for service,” growled Will. “A girl like her 
ought to have somcthing better than that to turn to.” 

“Yes ; but one can’t always get what one ought to have,” said 
Mary,a sharp pang at her heart, as she reflected that service 
alone would be her own portion if Will should really prove 
false. “Jenny’s not very fond of work either,” she went on, 
“and I doubt whether anyone about here would care to give her 
a trial.” 

“ And why not, pray?” demanded Will, a trifle fiercely. 

“Oh, I hardly know,” returned Mary, avoiding a more definite 
explanation of her remark. “She’s very clever at making up 
pretty bonnets and hats out of almost nothing, and she can make 
an old gown look quite trim and new, with just a bit of ironed- 
out lace or ribbon. That’s how she comes to look so smart and 
nice, always; and a lady wanting a maid that’s clever at such 
things, might be glad to take her.” 

“Oh, well, there’ll be time enough to think about that, when 
her father finds he can do without her at home. Maybe, too, 
she’ll get married herself, before then.” 
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“T’m sure I hope she will,” said Mary, beginning to feel vexed 
with herself for having turned the conversation into its present 
channel. “I should be very glad to see Clem Freer in work again 
and they two comfortably settled.” 

“Freer’s not half good enough for her,” remarked Will, shortly. 

‘« P’raps not; but,” with a piece of excusable malice, “a girl 
doesn’t think of that, when she lets her heart out of her own 
keeping ; and though Jenny does many things one can’t think 
quite right, she cares for Clem Freer as she'll never care for 
anyone else.” 

“T don’t know of anything she does that isn’t right,” said Will, 
forgetting that he knew her conduct, if only as regarded himself, 
to be decidedly wrong. “ As for her mighty fondness for Freer— 
I doubt it.” 

“ Ah, but you don’t know Jenny Caerden as well as I do, Will,” 
asserted Mary ; “and I’m sure if she’s truly fond of anyone, she’s 
fond of Clem Freer.” 

“T can’t see how you can know anything about it.” 

“Well, I ought to, for I don’t think Jenny has a single thought 
she doesn’t share with me.” 

“How? What sort of thoughts?” glancing up with a quick, 
startled look, and as quickly dropping his eyes on his plate 
again. 

“Oh,” with a little pained laugh, “only about Clem Freer. 
You may think what you like, Will, but I’m certain Jenny’s 
heart is Clem’s. We've grown to be friends, Jenny and me, and 
there’s few I would hear say a word against her ; but she’s over 
fond of ease and pleasure, and I should never be surprised if 
she threw over the man she loves for one that can give her the 
things she pines for.” 

“Girls don’t throw over the fellows they love,” said Will, 
oracularly. “If she casts Freer off, it will be because she’s 
found out that she likes someone else better. And she’d be quite 
right, too, according to my ideas.” 

“Well, you know I agree with you most times, Will,” said 
Mary, “but I don’t agree with you, now. But I haven't seen 
Jenny for some weeks past—I’ve been so busy with the preserves 
and pickles, that I haven’t had time to get out much, and she 
hasn’t dropped in as she used to. I must run up and ask what’s 
the reason of it.” 
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“TI shouldn’t do anything of the sort if I were you,” said Will. 
“ Leave her to come or not, as she likes.” 

“ No, I won’t do that,” declared Mary, yielding to a feeling of 
perversity. “I'll run up to-morrow, and see why she hasn’t been 
in so long. She may be thinking I ought to.” 

It was evident, however, that Will did not approve of her 
determination ; for, though he spoke no further protest, he 
pushed back his chair with an angry jerk, and rising from the 
table, returned to his seat in the window, leaving Mary to 
clear away the supper, without a word or a look. And she, 
giving him an anxious glance now and then, as she went about 
her homely work, blamed herself for having strayed so far from 
her intention—for having vexed rather than soothed him; and 
it was with a very meek, “Good-night, Will,” that she prepared 
to leave the room when the duties of the day were at last all 
done. 

But his response (as if, forsooth, it was he who had cause for 
complaint !) was spoken in a decidedly sullen tone. As, however, 
Mary, with drooping mien, was slowly disappearing, some better 
impulse seized him, and springing to his feet, he strode after her. 
Catching her in his arms, he folded her to his breast with such 
passionate roughness, that her slight form was in danger of being 
crushed by it. 

“God bless you, Mary,” he murmured, with something like a 
sob. “I am not worthy of you, dear, I am not worthy of you. 
God bless and comfort you, my poor little girl!” 

Pressing a long kiss on her lips, he put her hastily outside the 
door—closing it upon her before she had sufficiently recovered 
from her surprise to return his caress. For this was the only 
really tender kiss he had given her since the day of his return to 
Treverdale, and Mary, when she found herself in the solitude 
of her pretty, lavender-scented bedroom, sought relief for the 


pent-up sorrows of her heart, in an unwonted flood of half-bitter, 
half-happy tears. 


(To be continued.) 





